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Here comes 


~ BRIGHT. 


A fresh new taste experience 
that outshines menthol. 


It not only tastes fresher while you smoke. 
It even leaves you with a clean, fresh taste. 
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YOULL FEEL BETTER IN THE MORNING 
NOUIBLO NAR EAU ALOR WO Uf 
BOUT 





If something goes wrong, if the market runs out of 
steam, if anything changes too suddenly, you 
could lose a lot more than your beauty sleep. 

You could lose money. 

But at America’s Banks, the safety of your 
money isn’t subject to ifs—no m 


t 
ter what happens. Because the AMERICAS 


deposits you have in an individual 
bank are insured for up to 
$100,000. 


BANKS 
SECURITY 


YOUR MONEY AT. NGHT. 


What's more, at a bank your money is in the 
care of professionals who are right there when 
you need them. 

Talk with the professionals at your bank. 
They'll show you savings and investment plans 
that not only earn competitive 
interest rates, they earn peace of 
mind. 


A FULL : 
SERVICE a © 1982 AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
BANK 


WITH NO IFS 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


“M issionaries know an Asia seldom seen by. journalists,” 
said Bangkok Bureau Chief David DeVoss after this 
week’s cover story on Christian workers overseas had taken him 
into isolated areas of Borneo and northern Thailand. He wit- 
nessed a baptism in a water-buffalo 
wallow and followed a troupe of Thai 
students who perform the Nativity 
for peasants. Eugene Morse and his 
brother Robert, both missionaries, 
led DeVoss to a mountain village for 
a Thanksgiving feast of pork-fried 
cabbage. And on one cold evening 
DeVoss accompanied a missionary 
into a thatch-roofed house and heard 
him address a dozen squatting men 
until early morning. Only when De- 
Voss was leaving did he discover that 
he had been sitting beneath a fetish 
shelf of bat wings and chicken feath- 
ers in the home of the village’s demon priest. 

Indeed, the story threw many TIME correspondents into un- 
settling situations. After spending five weeks in Central and 
South America, sidestepping bushmasters, vampire bats, taran- 
tulas and poisonous caterpillars, New York Correspondent 
James Wilde began to absorb some of a missionary’s faith. Ten 
times his plane braved door-mat-size jungle airstrips, and ten 





Robert Morse, left, sndbeother nines right, 


times Wilde paled while local Christians prayed. Says he: “The 
missionaries’ good luck, like their sense of fulfillment, is conta- 
gious. I have never met a group I liked more.” 

In Indonesia, Hong Kong Bureau Chief Sandra Burton 
watched a Mennonite missionary weigh bleating goats hung by 
their hoofs from a hook scale. And in the village of Mulia, in the 
untramped interior of Irian Jaya, the Indonesian half of New 

reorea) Guinea, she met Missionary Leon 
Dillinger, photographed for the 
cover by Roland Neveu. 

Suffering from a mild spot of dys- 
entery and a major dose of skepti- 
cism, New Delhi Bureau Chief Dean 
_ Brelis went to a fetid garbage collec- 
tors’ dumping ground near Cairo to 
meeta saintly missionary, Sister Em- 
manuelle. “A reporter from TIME?” 
she asked. “What kind of joke is 
this?” Then she spotted the sloppily 
bandaged cut hand of Brelis’ driver. 
She instantly fetched her first-aid kit, 
cleaned the wound and applied a 
fresh bandage. Says Brelis: “Somehow, in her company, one 
thinks less of one’s discomforts and more of other people’s needs. 
The garbage collectors’ world seemed a little less imperfect for 
her presence, and that, I think, is a miracle for this day and age.” 
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Index Cover: Photograph of Protestant Missionary Leon Dillinger in New Guinea by Roland Neveu—Gamma/ Liaison 
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Cover: In new ways 
and in distant 

places, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic 
missionaries are 
spreading the Gospel, 
but old questions 

are still being asked 
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Nation: Congress 
stumbles through a 
lameduck session. 

> Passing the buck on 
Social Security. » A 
TIME poll shows Rea- 
gan making headway 
on defense. » Team- 
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Images "82: A city in 
ruins, a sprawl of bod- 
ies—not pretty pic- 
tures but memorable 
ones. A 20-page gal- 
lery also presents 
1982's brighter mo- 
ments, from a royal 
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Hints ofa Soviet offer Poverty lawyers,born The TIME Boardof «Deficienciesinmath Americans spend most Is the nuclear threat 


to limit nukes. » Po- 
land’s Jaruzelski de- 
livers the bad news. 

> Did the KGB order 
the Pope’s shooting? 
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Essay 

Casablanca, released 
40 years ago, endures 
as unsurpassed ro- 
mance and corn, and 
as a wistful American 
myth of higher duties. 
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of the Great Society, 
face hard times be- 
cause of trimmed 
budgets and the Rea- 
gan Administration 
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Cinema 

The rush of Christmas 
comedies offers very 
mixed blessings but 
some sparkling stars: 
Burt and Goldie, Pry- 
or and Peter Sellers. 


Economists expects 
the elusive recovery to 
begin in early 1983 

> Brazil at the brink. 
> A year of contrasts 


78 

Sexes 

Wanda brings Ralph 
up to date on the ap- 
proved new terminol- 
ogy for adultery, or- 
gies, wife swapping 
and one-night stands 


and science teaching 
add up to low-tech 
high school graduates 
in an increasingly 
high-tech society 


79 

Medicine 

Scientists create a su- 
permouse by implant- 
ing a rat gene. » Evi- 
dence that the AIDS 
epidemic may have 
spread to children 


of their spare time 
with TV, but don’t pay 
it much heed, says a 
poll. One low leisure 
priority: sex. 


Sport 

College football's 
winningest coach, 
Bear Bryant of Ala- 
bama, clicks off his 
projector and shuts 
his playbook 


credible if it can never 
be used? George F. 
Kennan investigates 
the paradox; Robert 
Scheer caricatures it 
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Oil spills: less threat now 


A recent United Nations report concludes that pollution of the oceans 
due to petroleum discharges from oil tanker operations is diminishing. 
However, the findings indicate that further improvement is needed and 
achievable. We agree. 

Wefind it especially heartening that, about the same time, another 
U.N. report, “The health of the oceans,” concluded that oil spill effects 
on animal and plant life in the open seas were “rarely drastic and 
recovery is usually a question of weeks or months.” It went on to say 
there is no evidence “that oil alone could threaten species survival.” 

Though transocean oil-tanker traffic has slowed in the past two 
years due to the worldwide drop in petroleum consumption, it remains 
a major component of traffic on the high seas. Given a substantial 
recovery of the world economy, it could increase again, just as total oil 
transportation by sea more than tripled between 1960 and 1975 and the 
amount of crude oil carried increased fourfold. 

This huge increase might have spelled disaster on crowded 
sealanes, were it not for the growing use of Very Large Crude Carriers 
(VLCCs), ships which dwarf even the largest ocean liners. During the 
15 years from 1960 to 1975, the average size of oil-carrying vessels 
increased more than 400 percent, and their carrying capacity by 525 
percent. This means fewer vessels, making fewer voyages while 
carrying more petroleum—less exposure to the inherent risks of the 
sea, such as collisions, breakups, groundings, and fires. 

To help further reduce these perils, most of the oil industry's tanker 
fleet now carries sophisticated navigational systems, with multiple 
radars as backups. And since most maritime accidents occur near 
land, there is a promising trend toward specialized oil ports, some with 
offshore loading facilities, remote from general-purpose harbors. 

Admittedly, accidents are not the primary cause of oceanic oil 
pollution. Outmoded operational practices, stemming from the need to 
carry ballast water in the tankers’ cargo tanks during return voyages to 
loading ports, caused more pollution than accidents. Inthe past, return 
ballast water, contaminated by the former cargo residues, was rou- 
tinely pumped overboard to empty the tanks for the next cargo. 

Today, thanks to fleet operators’ voluntary compliance with the 
International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, superior operational practices have been instituted to minimize 
such pollution. By spraying cargo oil, which has solvent qualities, into 
cargo tanks during discharge, the gooey sediments, which previously 
contaminated the ballast water, can be discharged with the cargo. But 
some oil remains. Due to oil's lower density, this oil rises to the surface 
in the tank, above the ballast seawater. By use of a tank-cleaning and 
ballast-handling procedure called “load on top '"—discharge of the 
ballast water and retention of this oil—pollution is avoided and the oil 
residue is saved to be delivered on the next voyage. 

In addition to improved operational techniques for existing tank- 
ers, shoreside ballast reception facilities are often provided to pre- 
clude the need for discharging ballast water carried in ships’ cargo 
tanks. Moreover, newer tankers incorporate fully segregated ballast 
tanks to avoid the need to mix oil and water in the first place. 

We recognize that there can be no fail-safe guarantee against 
human error, structural failure, or the ravages of an angry sea. 
Fortunately, there also are improved technologies for containment, 
treatment, and removal of oil that does accidentally get spilled. And 
research in this field is continuing. 

On balance, oceanic pollution from oil transportation has abated, 
thus insuring the continued health of the seas and, at the same time, 
reducing the loss of a precious commodity. That's progress of which 
we, as members of this seafaring industry, are understandably very 
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Bacardi rum. 
For one and for all. 


Bacardi eggnog. Greet friends with cheer. Simply add 


, 12 oz. Bacardi dark rum to 1 qt. prepared eggnog. Fold 
in 1 cup whipped heavy cream. Chill. Crown with 
St ess nutmeg. Serves 12. 





Bg 434. Oo Tr Ra“ 2 oa 
a age mae Sa ns 8 Bacardi strawberry daiquiri. Enjoyed 
SE on by all. In large container, mix juice of 8 limes or 
eS eS 6 lemons and 9 tsps. sugar (or 6 oz. limeade or 
wen a lemonade concentrate, omit sugar). Add 1! 


packages frozen strawberries and one 750 ml 
bottle Bacardi light ram. Split in two batches to 
blend. Pour batches into bowl or pitcher over ice. 
Serves 18. . a 

















of Bacardi dark or 
light rum as it really 
is. Each with its own 
distinctive taste. 

Smooth. Light. Pour , 














2 jiggers over ice. Bacardi and cola. 
Cheers. ) Party favorite. Just 
Bacardi ‘ So jaget . 
i dark rum 
and juice. over ice ina tall Bacardi pifia colada. 
: Celebrate! , glass, fill with cola Wintry winds carry tropical 
Splash a jigger of and add a squeeze tidings. Blend 1 oz. cream of 
Bacardi light rum ) of lime. coconut and 2 oz. pineapple 
over ice ina tall ‘ juice (or prepared mix) with 
glass. Fill with pink "14 oz. Bacardi dark ram and crushed ice 
grapefruit or Serve tall with ice and pineapple. 


orange juice. 
Squeeze in lime 
or lemon wedge. 


| , BACARDI, rum. The holiday spirit. Made in Puerto Rico. 
Stir. Ah-h-h. = 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACAAD! & COMPANY LTD © 1962 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC. MIAMI FL. RUM 80 PROOF 














Tomorrow’s Gashouse Gang. 














They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like the Ross Avenue 
kids of Cary who won't have to worry about gas energy for their homes. 


Our kind of gas is abun- 
dant. Northern Illinois Gas is 
well aware of the oil shortage. 
Like everyone else, we're con- 
cerned about America's depen- 
dence on foreign sources for the 
kind of energy that powers our 
cars and helps turn the wheels 
of industry. 

But it's home grown natural 
gas that heats our homes, warms 
our water, cooks our food and 
dries our clothes. And when it 
comes to this domestic natural 
gas, America is fortunate to have 
plenty. And NI-Gas stores a 
substantial amount of it right 
here in Illinois. 

And there’s more com- 
ing. We haven't even begun to 
tap the rich natural gas deposits 


trapped in the tight rock forma- 
tions of the western mountain 
ranges and in the geo-pressur- 
ized zones along the Gulf 

of Mexico. 

These regions could sup- 
ply enough gas to service future 
Gashouse Gang members for 
hundreds of years. 

Northern is looking 
ahead. We're not only search- 
ing the earth for energy. We're 
searching our minds, too, for 
new ways to make gas from 

our more abundant natural re- 
sources like coal and giant 
ocean kelp. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 


The future is bright. 

And the parents of tomorrow's 
Gashouse Gang are making the 
future look even brighter by sav- 
ing energy in every way they 
can. Many of our customers are 
adding insulation to their homes 
and replacing their old appli- 
ances with the new energy- 
efficient gas models. 

All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 
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NEW! NEW! 


DOME 
TRAVEL EXPENSE 
RECORDS 


SALESMEN & EXECUTIVES 

Keep track of 

e AUTO e TRAVEL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Fits |.R.S. Rules 
Complete - Accurate 
Simplifies Tax Returns 


#725 Weekly #720 Weekly 
Coat Pocket Vest Pocket 


Weekly 30¢ each 


#735 Monthly #730 Monthly 
Coat Pocket Vest Pocket 


Monthly 60¢ each 





MEDICAL 
EXPENSE LOG 


A simple, complete, 
accurate record of 
Medical Insurance 
Claims and Medical 
Expense Tax Deductions 


$3.95 


Simplifies Claim Forms 
Speeds Refund Checks 
Saves Taxes 

Medicare Benefits 
Explained 

Envelopes for Bills, etc 














PAYROLL RECORDS 


#710 

1-10 
employees 
$4.50 





#625 

1-25 
employees 
$5.95 





DOME THE MONEY BOOKS THAT MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 





The DOME Home Budget Book 
Saves Money for John - 
Mom and Dad Too! 


EY, > 











Save Money - 
like John’s mom and dad. 
Use the DOME 
HOME BUDGET BOOK. 
This easy to use budget book 
helps you spend your money wisely 
and keeps track of every cent. 
It helps you save money - for education - 
a home - or other future needs. ; 
Written by financial advisor Nicholas 
Picchione, C.P.A., this budget book is accu- 


rate, simple to keep and easy to understand. 


Money saving features: 

e Basic steps to successful budgeting 
© How to save on interest costs 

© Typical American budgets 

© Record of tax deductions 

e Valuable tax tips 


Plus much more 


Know where your money goes - each month. 
Buy the DOME HOME BUDGET BOOK. Start it 
anytime - good for a full year - only $2.95 - 
available everywhere. 


} om DOME THE DOME BUILDING 
| ae WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND 02886 
Sees PUBLISHING CO. INC] LOS ANGELES, CA * CHICAGO, IL * ATLANTA, GA * DALLAS, TX 


America’s Leading Publishers of Simplified Bookkeeping, Payroll Travel Expense and Home Budget 
Books. All Dome books may be purchased wherever stationery and office supplies are sold 











POC-IT-FIIES 
6 Time & | 
money savers | 
for students, | 
households 
& businesses 
$2.95 each 


BOOKKEEPING BUDGET & EXPENSE RECORDS § 


@ #840 
Budget 


tour WaT tam $2.95 
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CRUISE 





#850 
inventory of 
HOUSEHOLD & 


#700 
Pocket 





#650 





1-50 #612 #202 $2.95 PERSONAL 
Weekly Monthly Self-taught PROPERTY $3.95 
employees 
$6. 95 ia $6.95 $6.95 $2.95 #760 Desk #870 
$5.50 pone edition 






































Letters 





Uniquely Newman 


To the Editors: 

I have been looking through history 
for equals to Paul Newman [Dec. 6] in 
looks, personality, charisma and intelli- 
gence. Hardly anyone comes to mind. 

Elsie Cassajaw 
Isle of Palms, S.C. 


Paul Newman’s performances dem- 
onstrate a depth and understanding of the 
characters he plays. He is a gifted actor. 

Ted Troup 
St. Albans, N.Y. 


Ah... those eyes! 
Jan Tyrrell Keyser 
Phoenix 


If we have to have an actor for Presi- 
dent, I'd rather it were Paul Newman. 

Judy Tunkle 

New York City 





My pleasure at reading your feature 
on Paul Newman was exceeded only by 
the jarring sensation I felt when my 15- 
year-old daughter glanced at the cover 
and asked, “Who’s Newman?” 

Mitchell Lynch 
Boston 


After reading the mush about Paul 
Newman, one longs for an earthy assess- 
ment of him. A little humor or ribbing of 
Newman, the liberal who lives in an East 
Side Manhattan apartment, a country 
place in Connecticut and a home in Bev- 
erly Hills could have washed down that 
goo. Your story reminded me of Zelda 
Fitzgerald’s remark to Ernest Heming- 
way upon seeing Al Jolson, “Don’t you 
think he’s greater than Jesus?” 

- Edward H. Callahan 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Congratulations on your article about 
my husband. However, I would like to 
take exception to your description of our 
daughter’s performance at Madison 


Square Garden as “mediocre.” A roomful 











of ribbons and trophies attests to the fact 
that she is a fine horseback rider and 
competitor. To dismiss her ride at the 
Garden as mediocre is insensitive as well 
as inaccurate. Might I suggest the word 
unsuccessful? 
Joanne Woodward Newman 
New York City 





Parking the MX 
The proposed MX system [Dec. 6] is 
militarily impractical, economically stu- 
pid and morally indefensible. 
Mark Bird 
Henderson, Nev. 


The MX Dense Pack plan makes 
sense now. But the Soviets can figure out a 
technology to beat the system. 

Martin Freund 
New York City 


On Dec. 7, 1941, the Japanese pilots 
found the American planes at Pearl Har- 
bor parked wingtip to wingtip. The high 
brass had ordered this arrangement be- 
cause it was easier to protect the aircraft 
from sabotage. Today we would call it 
Dense Packed. 

Robert D. Wilson, M.D. 
Corvallis, Ore. 


The MX missile is a tragedy if we nev- 
er use it and a greater tragedy if we do. 
Less rhetoric and more conciliatory ges- 
tures by our President can save both the 
US. and the Soviet Union. 

Roy S. Koch 
Goshen, Ind. 


Throughout history the military has 
created massive and invariably useless 
systems of defense, including walled cities 
and the Maginot Line. These protective 
schemes have always fallen to a deter- 
mined enemy who had a better idea. 

Joseph Bulba 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


If the U.S. wants to spend so much 
money on the MX, it should be put where 
it will be most effective, in Alaska. Install- 
ing the missiles close to the Soviet Union 
would give us more bargaining power and 
the advantage of faster deployment. 

Richard Herold 
Key West, Fla. 





Nakasone’s Challenges 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
(Dec. 6] is staunchly pro-American. Nev- 
ertheless, the U.S. will be disappointed if 
it expects Nakasone to respond quickly 
and fully to U.S. requests for increased 
Japanese military power and eased Japa- 
nese import restrictions. Rigid budget 
limitations make it difficult to step up de- 
fense spending, and stubborn farmers will 
resist more beef and citrus imports. 

Michio Arai 
Fujisawa, Japan 











Nakasone is not only an opportunist 
but a stooge for former Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka, as shown by his appoint- 
ment of seven members of the Tanaka 
faction to his Cabinet posts. I wish Tana- 
ka would retire and write his memoirs, as 
your President Nixon did. 

Takmotsu Nishiyama 
Kumamoto, Japan 





Man of the Year 


This year’s Man of the Year should 

be the unemployed of America. 
Laura Brown 
Kennesaw, Ga. 


E.T. and Steven Spielberg, who gave 

us hope and happiness. 
Resa Mollis Bacsik 
Murray, Ky. 


British Director Trevor Nunn, for 
bringing Nicholas Nickleby and Cats to 
America. 

Patrick Kowalczyk 
New Monmouth, N.J. 


Brazil’s President Jodo Figueiredo, 
for bringing his country a long way to- 
ward democracy. 

Norwood and Dulce Warwick 
Brasilia 


Pakistan’s President Zia ul-Haq, 
whose accomplishments outshine those of 
any other world leader in °82. 

Farooq Hassan 
Karachi 


Tip O'Neill, for the comeback of the 
year. 

Steve Shemin 

Bensalem, Pa. 


Bette Davis and Katharine Hepburn, 
for entertaining audiences for more than 
50 years and still going strong. 

Marshall M. Scott 
Milwaukee 


The children of war, Paul, Nimrod, 
Kim Seng and Pham, who proved there is 
hope for man. 

Scott Morrill 
Northglenn, Colo. 





Trying Harder 

“The Myth of the Black Executive” 
[Dec. 6] is an accurate appraisal of to- 
day’s employment conditions for blacks. 
As a black in advertising, I must work 
twice as hard to prove myself and not be 
thin-skinned when exposed to racism. 
These extra burdens do not make my job 

impossible, just more difficult. 
Paul E. Martin 
Boerum Hill, N.Y. 





Your story illustrates the tragedy of 
affirmative action. As long as identifiable 
racial and ethnic groups are given extra 
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BENSON & HEDGES 








NY exnldnre)eatnvem coral aly 
6§ mg ‘‘tar’” 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. Open ral box Coxe an 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





© Philip Morris Inc, 1982 





Consumer 
Orientation 

No. 20 in a Series 
of Technical Papers 
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mm Subject: Introduction of the 928S. Dine libs ate 
New Power. New Performance. New xe 7 


= Parameters of Comfort and Luxury ta PR cic an ae 
in Porsche's Finest ; acts ; 


The new 9285S embodies this tradition and 


is the proud successor to the 928. Consider its aluminum- 

alloy V-8 engine. Displacement has been increased to 4.7 liters 

And output has been raised to 234 hp. On the track, with manual transmission, 

the 928S accelerates from 0 to 50 mph in 5.2 seconds. And it has a maximum speed of 

146 mph. The 928S' transaxle design produces balanced front-to-rear weight for improved 

cornering and balanced braking. And it creates a high polar moment of inertia for increased directional 
control. The 928S' unique Weissach rear axle optimizes rear-wheel alignment during deceleration or brak- 









ing and while 

cornering. A kine- 

matic effect changes 

toe-out to toe-in in no more 

than 0.2 seconds to control oversteer. The 


928S' aerodynamic design includes integral front 

and rear spoilers to reduce lift and improve road holding. Inside, 

standard equipment includes: An adjustable-tilt steering column and 

instrument cluster. Power steering. Power disc brakes. A power driver's seat. And a 
choice of 5-speed manual or new 4-speed automatic transmission. Priced at $43,000; 


the new 9285S is Porsche's finest. For your dealer, PORSCHE+AUDI 
call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 


¢ 


* Manufacturers suggested retail price. Title. taxes, transportation, registration and dealer delivery charges additional: © 1982 Porsche Audi. « , 
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HERE'S TO THOSE WHO’ 


NO BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION NEW YORK. 1 ¥. 


VE TAUGHT US 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
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In 1843, Charles Dickens wrote 
A Christmas Carol to “awaken 
some loving and forbearing 
thoughts, never out of season.” 

The book was an immediate 
success. And since then it has 
become as much a part of the 
holiday season as mistletoe and 
stockings hung by the fireplace. 

Ebenezer Scrooge, Bob 
Cratchit and Tiny Tim have 
shown generation after genera- 
tion that Christmas isn’t just a 
day of getting but a season 
of giving. 

We at Cutty Sark toast the 
spirit of Christmas and those 
who keep it alive. And hope that 
you, too, will raise a glass to 
everyone who's shown you what 
Christmas is all about. 
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assistance, the suspicion will exist that 
minority employees who make it have not 
done so on their own. They will be con- 
sidered less qualified than people who 
were not given similar help. Ironically, 
the black executive is relegated to sec- 
ond-class status by the programs that 
seek to elevate him. 

C. Edward Fletcher III 


I sympathize with the plight of the 
black executives and with the problems 
of the black journalists [Nov. 29]. As a 


nantly white community, I have had to 
work harder to come in first. The positive 
side of this drive for recognition is that 
one discovers a vast pool of potential that 
would never be tapped if not for the in- 
herent discriminatory nature of our fel- 
low humans. 
Florence Y. Mason 
Radcliff, Ky. 





Fishy Figures 

I read the reply [Dec. 6] of New Jer- 
sey’s treasurer, Kenneth Biederman, to 
your article “Living Beyond Their 
| Means” [Nov. 8] with amazement. Gover- 
nor Kean, who was elected on a campaign 
promise not to raise the sales tax, now 
wants to increase the tax from 5% to 6%. 
If this state had a budget surplus at the 
end of fiscal 1982, as Biederman claims, 

why do we need increased taxes? 
| Robert Sinderbrand, M.D. 
Egg Harbor, N.J. 





In his letter to the editor, George Fi- 
scher, executive Cabinet secretary, office 
of the Governor of Kentucky, claims Ken- 
tucky finds itself with a $42 million surplus. 
On Dec. |, in the Louisville Times, Fischer 
is cited as saying there will bean “extreme- 
ly serious” shortfall of $75 million this fis- 
cal year. This is an example of why horse 
racing and politics are so closely knit here. 
We play both with careless abandon. 

Albert L. Russell 
Louisville 





Offensive Slang 


I am shocked to see a letter steeped 
in prejudice printed in your magazine 
| Nov. 29]. The slang expressions, “brown- 
baggers” and “two-baggers,” referring to 
ugly women, reflect a typical male attitude 
Men say such things not knowing how 
much they are hurting women. Do we have 
names for ugly men? No, they are just 
unattractive 

Robin F. Smith, Lieutenant 
U.S. Army Quartermaster School 
Fort Lee, Va. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N-Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


Japanese American living in a predomi- | 



















Please 
ion t save 


Redeem it now. 


That's 60¢ a day. That's all it takes. 
Please mail it. 


To help give a child who has so little a 


There'sachild chance in life. 
waiting. There's a needy child waiting for 
Waiting des- you. Hoping you'll send help. And i 


you can. Right now. 

You don’t need to send any money 
today. Just mail in the coupon and 
find out what it means to be a spon- 
sor. We'll send you a child's photo- A 
graph and family background 
information. You'll learn how the a 
child will be helped. And how you 
can share the life of your sponsored 
child by writing and receiving letters 


in return. 
Please, don't save this coupon. f 
Send it in right now. You can give a 
child hope. And love. 


peeay or the 
elp this coupon 
can bring. 

Through 
ren's Fund, you can 
help a needy child more than you can 
imagine. A child whose only abun- 
dance is poverty. Whose constant 
companion is hunger. Whose familiar 
enemy is disease. 

For just $18 a month, you cangive a 
child nourishing meals, decent Both. 
ing, medical care, a chance to go to 
school, or whatever is needed most. 


Dr. James MacCracken i 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. E 
Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 


Bolivia girl O boy 0 either 0 
Brazil girl O boy O either 0 i 
Guatemala girl O boy O either 0 
India girl O boy 0 either 0 
Indonesia girl O boy O either 0 a 
Kenya girl O boy O either 0 
Mexico girl O boy 0 either 0 g 
Philippines girl O boy 0 either O 


Thailand 
Uganda 


girl 


boy 0 either 0 
girl O i 


boy 0 


0 Any child who needs my help from country where need is greatest. 
If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 
countries, please specify the number in box[es] of your choice. 


PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. l 
OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the E 
child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or 

I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask someone i 
else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first 

monthly payment of $18 for each child. E 
QO) I cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $_________. Hi 


Name 
Address 
City State 


In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 
Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 
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f Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. I 
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Reagan, flanked by Congressman Robert Michel and Senators Howard Baker and John Tower, makes a pitch for an MX compromise 
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OIRCK HALSTEAD 


ame Ducks Lay an Egg 


Congress and Reagan clash over spending, missiles and new taxes 


rmy-style cots lined the cloak- 
rooms of the Senate, while weary 
members, waiting for crucial is- 
sues to be rushed to a vote, suf- 
fered through hours of filibustering by a 
pair of obscure freshmen. The ever pa- 
tient Majority Leader, Howard Baker, 
seemed dazed by the unfolding disasters 


while his punchy staff joked that the | 


White House had decided it wanted to 
impose a “toy tax” before Christmas, Af- 
ter almost 30 straight hours of throbbing 
confusion, the chaplain rose to offer a 
prayer. “Father in heaven, the Senators 
are very weary in body and mind,” he 
said. “In such circumstances, heat tends 
to transcend light, minds function with 
less discernment and precision.” 

The special lameduck session of the 
97th Congress seemed to be at once 
bogged down by cantankerous obstruc- 
tionism and buffeted by legislative grand- 
standing. Efforts to pass overdue appro- 
priations bills for the fiscal year that 
began last October (the ostensible reason 
for the special session) were a dismal fail- 
ure. The attempt to pave the road to pros- 
perity with a nickel-a-gallon gasoline tax 
was stalled by a renegade filibuster. Ron- 





ald Reagan and his congressional critics 
were still at swords’ points over the MX 
missile, and no one dared even mention 
Social Security, a beast that some had 
foolishly dreamed the special session 
would tame 

“It's like a hockey game out there,” 
said Colorado’s Republican Senator, Wil- 
liam Armstrong. “If there’s a trivial issue 
it’s handled scrupulously, with hearings 
and rules. But really important Issues are 
handled in an atmosphere of chaos and 
pandemonium.” So it seemed all too logi- 
cal that the Donnybrook Fair that erupt- 
ed on Capitol Hill last week would culmi- 
nate in another brawl between Congress 
and the White House, this time over pub- 
lic jobs spending, that threatened to shut 
down the Federal Government 

Congress could have avoided the sor- 
ry spectacle by following its own budget 
process. But by the time the lawmakers 
adjourned in October, they had passed 
only three of 13 appropriation bills need- 
ed to keep the Government running. Like 
lame ducks with their heads cut off, the 
members were able to approve only a few 
more funding bills during the special ses- 


sion and were forced to lump all other ap- | 


propriations into a catchall continuing 
resolution that provides temporary funds 
for everything from missiles to Medicaid 

The climactic confrontation began 
when the Democratic House attached to 
its version of the continuing resolution a 
$5.4 billion “jobs program.” The bill was a 
pork barrel brimming with public works 
projects: clearing Cow Castle Creek in 
South Carolina, rehabilitating a raceway 
in California, funding a tree-planting pro- 
gram, and repairing military housing fa- 
cilities. Reagan, who vetoed a continuing 
resolution a year ago because he wanted 
more spending on defense and less on do- 
mestic programs, was infuriated. “I don’t 
give a damn if it’s Friday night and the 
Government is brought to a standstill,” he 
told Republican congressional leaders. “I 
won't sign a continuing resolution if it has 
jobs legislation in it.” The Democrats, 
hoping that Reagan would seem like 
Scrooge if he killed a jobs bill just before 
Christmas, did not shrink from a confron- 
tation. “Who does he think he is?” de- 
manded House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright of Texas. “He is not Big Daddy, 
the dictator who writes legislation.” 

Nor, for that matter, did Senate Re- 










publicans toe Reagan's line. Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman Mark Hat- 


Said he: * 


field added $1.2 billion for public works | 


jobs into the Senate version of the bill. 
Said he: “Jobs are needed now.” By a 
50-to-46 vote, his colleagues agreed with 
his approach. 

Both parties hoped that the President 
would accept a Capitol Hill consensus. 
Congress met through the weekend to 
work out a compromise spending plan, 
but Reagan stuck by his insistence that 
any major jobs program would provoke a 
veto. Since funding for federal programs 
nominally expired Friday at midnight, 





the Government was technically shut | 


| down until Reagan and Congress could 
reach an agreement. 


ronically, the President even had trou- 


ble winning approval of a piece of 


jobs-oriented legislation that he did 
support: a bipartisan plan to raise the 
federal gasoline tax and use the revenue 
to finance highway and transit improve- 
| ments, Unlike the Democrats, Reagan re- 
frained from terming the proposal a “jobs 
bill.” Instead he called it a “user’s fee” 
and a “highway bill.” This eu- 
phemistic truce enabled both 
parties to embrace the proposal; 
it was overwhelmingly approved 
by the House and was expected 

| to sail through the Senate. 
| The time constraints of a 
lameduck session, however, gave 
inordinate power to a handful of 
conservative Republicans who 
took it upon themselves to res- 
cue Reagan from what they con- 
sidered a fateful lapse into 
taxing and spending. Two Re- 
publican freshmen, Donald 
Nickles of Oklahoma and Gor- 
don Humphrey of New Hamp- 


shire, previously known only for Nickles and Humphrey: rescuing oo from an ideological lapse 


their obscurity, teamed with vet- 

eran marplot Jesse Helms of North Caro- 
| lina to filibuster the measure to death’s 
| door. Majority Leader Baker tried to save 

the program by refusing to consider the 
| continuing resolution until the gas-tax de- 
| bate ended. But he made a strategic error 
by not permitting the Democrats to attach 
an amendment that would extend the eli- 
gibility period for federal unemployment 
benefits. As a consequence, the Demo- 
crats voted against Baker's attempt to cut 
off the filibuster. 

Baker and Reagan then stepped up 
their efforts to persuade the renegade Re- 
publicans to end the filibuster voluntarily. 
But when the President called, Helms re- 
minded him of his promise that he would 
not raise taxes unless there was a coup at 
the White House. “When did the palace 
coup occur?” Helms asked the President. 
Meeting with the dissident trio in Baker's 
private office near the Senate floor, Re- 
publican Elders Paul Laxalt and Robert 
| Dole resorted to serious arm-twisting. 
Nickles, who had already been softened 
up by Reagan at the White House, looked 


| shaken. Even Helms showed signs of dis- 
comfort. But Humphrey was adamant. 








mas Day. I'm prepared to see the Govern- 
ment shut down.” 

Baker was finally forced late Thursday 
night to withdraw the gas tax from consid- 
eration so that the Senate could finish its 
work. But after both the White House and 
48 Republican Senators urged him to 
make another push for the measure, Baker 
agreed to make a further attempt at out- 





Hollings: “Dense Pack is dead” 





Hatfield: “Jobs are needed now” 


maneuvering the inexperienced Hum- 
phrey and ending the filibuster. 
Amid the debate over jobs and taxes, 


| Congress launched a pre-emptive strike 


against the MX missile. The $988 million 
needed to begin production of the strate- 
gic weapon came under fire after Reagan 
announced late last month that he had 
chosen the Dense Pack method of basing 
it. Some Congressmen dubbed the idea 


I’m prepared to be here Christ- 





“Dunce Pack,” and became even more 
skeptical when it was revealed that three 
of the five members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff opposed the scheme. 

The House cut out production money 


for the MX. A Republican-dominated | 
Senate committee also defied the Presi- | 


dent by adopting Democratic Senator Er- 
nest Hollings’ plan to forbid any use of 
the production funds until both houses of 
| Congress approve a basing mode. The full 
Senate accepted an Administration re- 
quest to put a 45-day time limit on how 
long Congress can take to consider a bas- 
ing mode. Most members of Congress pri- 
vately accepted Hollings’ prediction that 
“Dense Pack is dead.” Indeed, even 
though Reagan announced a bipartisan 
commission to consider the basing mode, 
Administration officials fear that the 
missile itself is dead, particularly since 
the incoming Congress will be even more 
skeptical about the $30 billion program. 
“We couldn't get any basing mode ap- 
proved in the House,” says one presiden- 
tial staffer. 
During its final marathon sessions, 





number of other ornery issues. 
Among them: 

> Congressional pay raises are 
long overdue; salaries have risen 
only 5.5%, to $60,662, in the past 
five years, while the cost of liv- 
ing rose 62%. More important, 
top Government officials, whose 
salaries are linked to those of 
Congressmen, have also had 
their pay capped, widening the 
salary gap between executives in 
the public and private sectors to 
the point where the financial 
sacrifices being made by top 
Government officials have be- 
come absurd. The chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, for exam- 
ple, makes $60,662, compared 


corp; the Secretary of Defense makes 
$69,630, compared with $1.2 million for 
the chairman of United Technologies, a 
major military contractor. Yet Congress 
has consistently panicked at the pros- 
pect of hiking its wages during tough 
economic times. When the matter first 
came up last week, the House voted 2 to | 
to raise its pay 15%, 
then the lawmakers got cold feet: a 
move to revoke the increase was barely 
defeated when the House deadlocked, 208 
to 208. House Speaker Tip O'Neill, who 
usually does not vote, cast a ballot for 
the raise. 

The Senate was less forthright, sancti- 
moniously forgoing a salary increase 
while also removing the limit on outside 
| income members can earn. This provides 

an unwelcome entrée for special interest 
groups to pay Senators large speaking 
fees and “honorariums.” The House and 


the 97th Congress also wrestled with a | 


SRACK—ALACK STAR 


3| with $581,533 for the chairman of Citi- | 


to $69,800. But | 


Senate will have to work out a compro- | 


mise approach. 


>» The United Auto Workers have been | 


lobbying hard fora misguided protection- 
ist proposal t to Tequire foreign manufac- 
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turers to use up to 90% American parts 
and labor in cars exported to the US. It 
has been estimated the legislation not 
only might add $3,000 to the price of Jap- 
anese cars sold in the U.S. but also would 
probably destroy more jobs than it would 
create. The House passed the bill, 215 to 
188, but some members claimed it was 
mainly a symbolic action. “It wouldn't 
have passed here if people thought it 
would pass in the Senate,” said Massa- 
chusetts Democrat Barney Frank. The 
Senate, to its credit, defeated the measure 
by letting it die in committee. 

>» Ohio Democrat Howard Metzenbaum 
used the threat of filibuster to block a host 
of self-serving bills of the kind that spe- 
cial interests try to sneak through at the 
end of a hectic session. As Rhode Island 
Republican John Chafee graphically de- 
scribed the process: “You can almost hear 
the hogs moving up to the trough—slurp, 
slurp, slurp.” Among them were bills that 
would weaken regulation of beer distribu- 
tors, doctors and lawyers, and the Na- 
tional Football League. None passed. 

> Funding for the $3.6 billion Clinch 
River breeder reactor in Tennessee has 
long been a symbol of federal waste and 
environmental abuse. The House last 
week deleted funds for it and some other 
controversial projects, partly in retalia- 
tion against Congressmen who had led 
the fight against pay increases. But 
Clinch River has one invaluable patron 
in the Senate, Howard Baker. He told his 
staff that he had to reach deep into his 
pocket of 10Us in order to save the proj- 
ect, which he did on a 49-to-48 vote. 

> For the first time in history, a high- 
ranking Executive Branch official was 
held in contempt of Congress. Anne Gor- 
such, who heads the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, was cited for refusing to 
turn over documents subpoenaed by a 
House committee looking into EPA’s en- 
forcement of hazardous-waste rules. Rea- 
gan, claiming “Executive privilege,” or- 
dered Gorsuch to refuse to cooperate with 
the House. She faces up to a year in pris- 
on if the federal courts uphold the House 
effort, but the Justice Department has 
filed a suit to make the case a civil rather 
than a criminal matter. 

Last week's chaos was a fitting finale 
for a Congress that has lost control of its 
budget process and squandered its consti- 
tutional authority over the Government's 
purse. The special session all but made a 
mockery of Congress’s role as a delibera- 
tive body and highlighted its impotence 
in handling economic matters. It also 
showed that Reagan, for all of his proven 
ability to sway Congress, is still inflexible 
on matters of principle, even with leaders 
of his party. The potential for govern- 
mental paralysis will be greater when the 
98th Congress, more liberal and Demo- 
cratic than its predecessor, confronts the 
unfinished business that the 97th could 
not face up to. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 




















Buck Passing on Social Security 





A bipartisan unit finds the issue laced with political arsenic 


deal has been just about worked 

out. It could produce the $150 billion 
to $200 billion that the Social Security sys- 
tem needs to make sure that it can contin- 
ue mailing checks on time to 36 million 
Americans through the 1980s. But, unfor- 
tunately, whether or not the deal will ever 
actually be struck has turned into a cliff- 
hanging suspense story. 

Reason: the plan that is acceptable to 
most of the 15 members of the National 
Commission on Social Security Reform 
contains political arsenic in the form of 
hefty tax increases on young and middle- 
aged workers, combined with limits on 
the future benefits to be paid to aged pen- 
sioners. The commission does not want to 
recommend such politically unpalatable 
steps unless it can get some signal from 
President Reagan and 
Tip O'Neill, Speaker of 
the Democratic-con- 
trolled House, that 
they will support the 
findings. Commission 
Member William Arm- 
strong, a Republican 
Senator from Colorado, 
explains: “If we come 
up with a solution that 
is not pre-cleared with 
at least those two fig- 
ures ... it will just get 
shot down about five 
minutes after we an- 
nounce it.” 

But Reagan and 
O'Neill are playing coy. The President, 
who bridles at talk of tax increases, last 
week rejected a taunting suggestion from 
Kansas Republican Senator Robert Dole, 
another commission member, that Rea- 
gan is “frightened to death about Social 
Security.” Still, Reagan declared, “We are 
waiting for the commission to come back 
and tell us, could they agree on a plan.” 
O'Neill, who is loath to consider a limit on 
benefits, nonetheless has said that he will 
go along with one if the commission’s 
Democrats* endorse it. But he too takes 
the position that the commission must is- 
sue recommendations on its own. 

As a result, the commission is uncer- 
tain as to whether it will even meet again. 
Chairman Alan Greenspan, a Republican 
economist, had scheduled what was sup- 
posed to be the commission's final meet- 
ing for last Friday, but postponed it while 
he continued to negotiate with White 
House Chief of Staff James Baker. If 
Greenspan can get the Administration’s 





“Officially, the commission consists of cight Repub- 
licans and seven Democrats. But five of the Demo- 
crats regard the other two as closet Republicans. 
Those two: National Association of Manufacturers 
President Alexander B. Trowbridge and former 
Louisiana Congressman Joe D. Waggonner Jr. 








Senator William Armstrong of Colorado 





imprimatur, and if O'Neill gives some 
kind of tacit nod, the panel can quickly 
reassemble and fashion a consensus 
plan. 

If not, the commission, which must 
report by Dec. 31, will probably issue con- 
flicting recommendations. Its Republi- 
cans will demand that Social Security's 
problems be solved primarily by limiting 
benefits; its Democrats will insist that tax 
increases be the principal solution. That 
in turn could set the stage for a chaotic 
battle in Congress next year, since the 
main Social Security trust fund will be un- 
able to send out pension checks on time 
by next July. The day of reckoning can be 
put off by extending the fund’s authority 
to borrow from the separate Medicare 
and disability trust funds, but then all 
three are likely to go 
broke together in 1984. 

The real pity of a 
continuing deadlock 
would be that a sound 
proposal is so near. 
Greenspan has won a 
remarkable measure of 
agreement from a com- 
mission whose mem- 
bers range from highly 
conservative to very 
liberal. The central fea- 
tures of the plan that 
most would buy are: 1) 
putting into effect by 
1984 large increases in 
Social Security taxes 
that are now scheduled to be spread out 
through 1990; 2) delaying future benefit in- 
creases, which now are paid in July of ev- 
ery year, by three to six months; 3) tying 
those increases to the average rise in wages 
throughout the economy. At the present 
time, benefits are raised to equal any in- 
crease of 3% or more in the consumer price 
index. Since inflation has pushed benefits 
up much faster than wages, tax collections, 
which are keyed to wages, have been un- 
able to cover the bill. 

That package meets one test of a rea- 
sonable compromise: it is distasteful to 
everybody. Says Greenspan: “There is 
nobody on the commission who, in my 
judgment, would by themselves like to 
do that sort of solution.” The latest poll 
for TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly & White 
(see following story) discloses the extent of 
public opposition to such painful steps. 
Respondents were 56% to 39% against 
slowing increases in Social Security bene- 
fits, and 65% to 28% against raising So- 
cial Security taxes. If a_ bipartisan 
agreement cannot be achieved by the 
commission, the prospects of reaching 
one later, as the presidential campaign 
gets under way in earnest, are anything 
but bright. a 


TERRY ASKE 
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Do you favor or oppose 
building the Mx missile? 





Do you feel we have 
enough nuclear weapons? 


Making Headway on Defense 





resident Reagan still marches to a dif- 

ferent martial drumbeat from the vast 
majority of Americans when he insists the 
pace of his record military buildup must 
not be slowed and the U.S. needs more nu- 
clear weapons. Still, with the glaring ex- 
ception of the homeless MX missile, Rea- 
gan is making significant progress in his 
drive to reshape public opinion on military 
matters. A surprising 39% of Americans 
even agree with the President's totally un- 
supported contention that the U.S. nucle- 
ar-freeze movement, which won impres- 
sive victories at the polls in eight states in 
November, is led by people who have been 
“duped” by foreign Communists. 

These are among the findings of the 
latest poll for TIME by Yankelovich, Skel- 
ly & White.* Since October, the poll 
shows, the percentage of Americans who 
believe the Reagan defense budget could 
be cut without jeopardizing U.S. security 
has fallen from 66% to 56%. While 71% 
in October thought the U.S. had “enough 
nuclear weapons to protect ourselves,” 
this satisfied majority has shrunk to 59%. 
As to the nuclear-freeze movement, only 
32% of Americans now see it as a genuine 
grass-roots drive (a decline from 38% last 
June), while 54% think it “mostly in- 
volves people who often have been in- 
volved in protest movements in the past.” 

Only on the MX is Reagan’s military 
position eroding. Support for producing 
the MX, which reached 45% in Septem- 
ber 1981, dropped to 35% in the latest 
poll, taken shortly after the President 
made his TV pitch for the missile. A slim 
majority (51%) opposes its production, 
while 14% are uncertain. Thus the con- 
gressional votes cast against the new 
weapon seem politically safe. 

Even safer were the lawmakers who 
pushed last week for both a 5¢ increase in 
the gasoline tax to fund a highway and 
mass-transit rebuilding program, which 
had bipartisan backing, and a larger pub- 





*The survey polled 1,019 registered voters by tele- 
phone on Dec. 8 and 9, The sampling error is plus or 
minus 3%. When compared with the results of previ- 
ous polls, the potential sampling error is plus or 
minus 4.5% 
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But anew TIME poll shows Reagan slipping in other areas 


lic works bill proposed by Democrats. 
The poll shows that 30% of Americans 
want only the highway-transit program, 
while 40% want both the road repairs and 
a larger jobs-creation program. One- 
fourth of the respondents rejected both of 
the proposals, while 5% cannot decide. 

With Congress and Reagan headed 
for a possible showdown next year over 
the third installment of his three-year in- 
come tax reduction, the poll finds sub- 
stantial public opposition to the 10% tax 
slash. Fully 47% of Americans prefer to 
cancel the cut if their altruism would help 
balance the federal budget, while 37% 
want the cut and 16% are undecided. A 
higher proportion of Republicans (53%) 
than Democrats (45%) would like to jetti- 
son the tax reduction. 

Confidence in Reagan's ability to 
handle the responsibilities of his office 
seems to be slipping. While 36% felt that 
Reagan was providing “real leadership” 
two months ago, only 30% do so now. 
Faith in his capacity to deal effectively 
with the Soviet Union also has dropped, 
from 30% to 25% in the same period. The 
percentage of those who think he is help- 
ing to bring peace in the Middle East fell 
even more sharply, from 26% to 16%. 
Since last June, the percentage of those 
who feel that Reagan unfairly represents 
the rich has climbed from 58% to 63%, 
and the 61% who thought he often got 
facts wrong has risen to 69%. 

Overall, a larger share of Americans 
(46%) hope Reagan will not seek re-elec- 
tion in 1984 than those who hope he will 
(39%, down 4% since October). Even 
among Republicans, only 58% prefer 
Reagan as their party’s 1984 nominee. 

On the Democratic side, the decision 
by Senator Edward Kennedy not to run 
has so far benefited only former Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Ohio Sen- 
ator (and onetime Astronaut) John 
Glenn, both of whom have high name rec- 
Ognition going into the campaign. Among 
Democrats and independents, Mondale is 
now preferred by 33% and Glenn by 20%. 
No one else has more than a 4% following 
at this early stage. a 





‘Guilty in Illinois 


“The message is clear” 


hen Roy L. Williams, president of 

the International Brotherhood of 
| Teamsters, was convicted last week in 
Chicago's U.S. District Court of conspir- 
ing to bribe Senator Howard W. Cannon 
| of Nevada, he was not exactly breaking 
with Teamster tradition. In 1957 the 
union’s president, David Beck, was found 
guilty of embezzlement, larceny and in- 
come tax evasion. Beck’s successor, Jim- 
my Hoffa, got 13 years in 1964 for jury 
tampering, fraud and conspiracy. Wil- 
liams, 67, had thrice before escaped feder- 
al conviction. Said Chief Government 
Prosecutor Douglas R. Roller after the 
verdict, “The message of the jury is clear. 
Such conduct will not be tolerated.” 

This latest U.S. Government success 
against the corruption-riddled Teamsters 
climaxed a grueling eight-week trial and 
17 months of pretrial arguments over the 
admissibility of 2,000 reels of conversa- 
tions taped by the FBI. Convicted with 
Williams were four co-defendants with 
strong Teamster ties; each faces a maxi- 
mum of 55 years in prison and a fine of 
$29,000. All plan to appeal. 

The jury found the conspirators guilty 
on all eleven counts of the indictment, 
which charged that the defendants had 
“cut a deal” with Cannon ina face-to-face 
meeting in Las Vegas on Jan. 10, 1979, and 
agreed to sell the Senator 5.8 acres of 
choice Teamster-owned property alt a 
$200,000 discount in exchange for his help 
in blocking a trucking deregulation bill. In 
fact, the deal hardly got beyond the talking 
stage, and Cannon voted for the deregula- 
tion bill when the Senate passed it in 1980. 

The Government based its case on 
53 wiretapped conversations, from over 
| 200,000 discussions recorded by the FBI 
| over a one-year period. On one reel, the 

jury heard co-defen- 
| dant Allen M. Dorf- 
| man tell associates: 
“Roy Williams just 
unequivocally comes 
out and says, ‘You got 
the property, Senator. 
Don't worry about 
| ag 

Williams testified 
that he promised 
Cannon only a “fair 
| chance” to bid on the 
| land, and said the 

Jan. 10 meeting was arranged simply to 
lobby the Senator. Cannon, who lost a bid 
for a fifth Senate term in November and 
was not charged in the case, testified he 
had neither been offered nor had accept- 
ed a bribe. The mostly blue-collar jury of 
six men and six women deliberated 27 
hours over four days before reaching a 
unanimous guilty verdict. 

Williams, who will be sentenced with 
the other defendants on Feb. 10, can le- 
gally keep his job as Teamsters’ president 
until his appeals are exhausted. s 
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A Call for “Hardheaded Détente” 





R ichard Nixon has observed what he 
calls the “dangerous deterioration” of 
US.-Soviet relations from the melancholy 
vantage point of someone who believes he 


for “Watergate and all that.” Under the 
banner of détente, he was the last Presi- 
dent to conduct a coherent and largely 
successful policy for managing the rivalry 
between the superpowers. During his six 
years in office, Soviet mischief making in 
the Third World was more restrained 
than it has been since. The Soviet leaders 
opened the door a crack in permitting em- 
igration, only virtually to close it later. 
They signed agreements that im- 
posed rudimentary but still useful 
rules on the arms race. 

While détente may have been 
oversold in its heyday, in hindsight 
it looks undervalued, especially 
when compared with the naiveté 
and vacillations of Jimmy Carter or 
with the worldwide anti-Soviet 
“crusade” proclaimed by Ronald 
Reagan last summer. In an inter- 
view with TIME in New York City 
last week, Nixon made clear that 
he thinks it is time for the Reagan 
Administration to change both the 
tone and substance of its dealings 
with Moscow. 

“I wish I could think of another 
name for it,” he says, “but let’s just 
call it hardheaded détente. It’s criti- 
cal for our national security. You 
can’t hold an alliance, or a country, 
together just with fear. Fear alone 
won't allow a free nation to sustain 
the support necessary for high de- 
fense budgets and an intelligent for- 
eign policy that avoids the pitfalls 
of isolationism and protectionism. 





could have prevented it if it had not been | 





Nixon urges Reagan to meet Andropov at the summit 


derstand that we're not out to get them. I 
know there’s a school of thought that if we 
can fence them in with sanctions, their 
whole rotten system will come tumbling 
down. There’s a school of thought that 
hard-line policies on our part will induce 
change for the better on their part. I wish 
that were the case, but it’s just not going to 
happen. The Soviets have proved over the 
years that they can always squeeze their 
people enough to keep up their military 
strength.” 

Nixon is careful to avoid outright crit- 


| icism of Reagan, partly because he thinks | 
it would only aggravate the President's | other arms-control agreement like the 
copicroaws SALT accords he signed ten years 


a 
The former President during an interview last week in New York 


| 








Union is in desperate shape internally 
and that it’s suffering from acute interna- 
tional indigestion. It has taken big bites 
out of Afghanistan and other countries, 
but it hasn’t been able to digest them. It’s 
paying the cost of conquest in Poland, 
Cuba and Viet Nam. The system has been 
an abject failure at home and has no ap- 
peal abroad. 

“Whether he goes for quick fixes and 
gimmicks or more genuine reforms and 
progress, Andropov needs to get his rela- 
tionship with the U.S. on some steadier, 
safer basis. He needs a deal that will re- 
duce international tensions and enable 
him to keep his military expenditures 
within bearable limits.” 


he deal Nixon thinks is possible is 
both broader and vaguer than yet an- 


ago or the START agreement now 
under negotiation in Geneva. 
“Arms control is part of it,” he says, 
“but more important are political 
agreements that will reduce the 
danger of nuclear arms ever being 
used and serve as incentives for civi- 
lized conduct. I’m thinking about 
economic cooperation, wider con- | 
tacts, confidence-building measures 
and personal meetings between the 
top leaders. That may seem like 
froth, but it’s crucial in determining 
the overall texture of the relation- 
ship. The fact that we can’t settle 
everything doesn’t mean we 
shouldn't try to settle some things. 
The very fact of a high-level meet- 
ing would give momentum to nego- 
tiations on the issues that we 
haven't been able to solve. 
“Besides, you can’t have the 
two most powerful leaders in the 
world failing to know each other. 
Right now we're frozen into the ice 
so tightly that we may get to the | 
point where only a bomb can blast 





Our leaders have got to provide 
what is the missing ingredient at 
the moment, and that is hope. There’s got 
to be some hope that relations can get bet- 
ter and that equitable deals can be made. 
We've got to get over our disillusionment 
with détente and put aside the idea that 
the Soviets will always get two of every- 
thing for our one and the notion that the 
Soviet Union is an outlaw nation and 
must be so treated.” 

Nixon is quick to add that he has no 
use for “false hopes” and “sentimentality” 
toward the U.S.S.R. “You can’t apply the 
golden rule of the Bible to the Soviets,” he 
| says. “The golden rule of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations should be ‘Do unto others as 
they do unto you.’ They can’t go around 


and not expect us to respond. They can’t 
acquire a monopoly in the most threaten- 
ing sort of missiles, first-strike weapons, 
without expecting us to build the MX.” 
“But we've also got to make them un- 





1 


the world seeking advantages against us | 


| stubborn streak and partly because “Rea- 


gan was always loyal and supportive to- 
ward me when I was in office.” In effect, 
however, Nixon is refuting a view preva- 
lent in the Reagan Administration that 
the U.S. might some day be able to bring 
the Soviet Union to its knees with eco- 


| nomic blockades and military pressure. 


He believes the troubles afflicting the So- 


| viet system make this the time not to iso- 





late the Soviet leadership, but to engage it 
“at the highest level on a wide gamut of is- 
sues.” He thinks the death of his erstwhile 
partner in summitry, Leonid Brezhnev, 
and the rise of Yuri Andropov have 
opened “a window of opportunity” for the 
Reagan Administration. 

“From everything I know,” he says, 
“Andropov is a smarter, more imagina- 
tive breed of Soviet leader. While he’s a 
ruthless, dedicated Communist, he’s real- 
istic enough to know that the Soviet 


“There's got to be some hope that relations can get better.” 





us out. A conflict in China or the 
Middle East or any place could lead 
to the ultimate disaster. We've got to 
avoid that.” 

Nixon thinks Reagan made a mis- 
take by not attending Brezhnev’s funeral 
and meeting Andropov there. Now he is 
urging that Reagan first convene a “no- 
holds-barred summit” with the Japanese 
and West European allies next year “so 
that we’re as unified and firm as possi- 
ble.” After that, Nixon says, there should 
be a “meaningful, across-the-board set of 
negotiations with the Soviets about all as- 
pects of our relationship,” starting with a 
Reagan-Andropov summit. Among other 
things, Nixon says, “I want 270 million 
Soviets to see President Reagan on TV— 
to see he is not a monster, but a very de- 
cent, attractive leader.” Concludes Nix- 
on: “During these past two years Reagan 
has, whether we like it or not, changed 
America, Now he has an opportunity to 
change the world.” —By Strobe Talbott | 
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Booked 


Caught in the library 





ederal agents apprehended a major fu- 

gitive last week in connection with the 
Tylenol-tampering case that claimed sev- 
en lives in the Chicago area in September 
and October, but seemed no closer to find- 
ing the actual killer or killers. 

James W. Lewis, 36, sought on 
charges of extortion and unlawful flight in 
the case, was picked up at the mid-Man- 
hattan branch of the New York City Pub- 
lic Library. Librarian Donald Alexis 
spotted the suspect when the bespectacled 
Lewis, wearing blue jeans, walked by the 
librarian’s fourth-floor reference desk. “I 
just glanced up at him,” Alexis said, “and 
in a flash, something seemed familiar.” 
Alexis then rechecked the man’s features 
against those on an FBI poster tacked up 
in the staff room. When federal agents ar- 


| rived, the fugitive was at a table quietly 
| copying names and addresses of newspa- 


pers from a reference book. The agents 
surrounded Lewis, who was unarmed, 





Alleged Extortionist Lewis after capture 
“In a flash, something seemed familiar.” 





handcuffed him and took him to New 
York’s Metropolitan Correctional Center, 
where he was held on $5 million bond. 

Lewis and his wife LeAnn, 35, had 
eluded a citywide hunt for two months. 
Using the alias Robert Richardson, Lewis 
allegedly sent a handwritten note to John- 
son & Johnson, the maker of Tylenol, de- 
manding $1 million “if you want to stop 
the killing.” By the time his name had 
surfaced as a suspect in the actual Tylenol 
poisonings, the Lewises had fled Chicago 
and were hiding in a New York City hotel 
room. From there, Lewis mailed letters to 
the Chicago Tribune to deny any connec- 
tion to the killings. Investigators, hoping 
that Lewis was regularly scanning the 
Tribune to see if his letters were being 
published, staked out Manhattan’s out-of- 
town newsstands. Then they blanketed 
city libraries that subscribed to the news- 
paper with posters like the one seen by Li- 
brarian Alexis. 

One day after her husband's arrest, 
LeAnn Lewis surrendered to authorities 
in Chicago. She was held on $5 million 
bond after U.S. Attorney Dan Webb al- 
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leged that she helped her husband send a 


mid-October death threat to President 
Reagan. The letter, allegedly in James 
Lewis’ handwriting, criticized Reagan's 
tax policies and threatened an attack on 
the White House with radio-controlled 
model airplanes somehow designed to 
confuse Secret Service radio communica- 
tions. Said a federal investigator: “You 
could tell it was written by someone 
whose thoughts were muddled.” Like the 
original extortion note, the letter was 
stamped with a postage meter to which 
LeAnn Lewis had access. 

Despite Lewis’ arrest and his alleged 
connection to the Tylenol extortion, po- 
lice admitted they had no evidence to 
prove that he did more than piggyback on 
the notoriety of the deaths. Says Chicago 
Police Superintendent Richard Brzeczek: 
“It appears unlikely Lewis will ever be 
linked to the seven murders.” = 


Easy Money 


“Robbers was here” 





riminal records are made to be bro- 

ken. In 1974 robbers got away with a 
$4 million cash haul at the Purolator Se- 
curity warehouse in Chicago. That record 
stood until 1978, when $5.8 million in 
money and jewels disappeared from a 
Lufthansa cargo hangar at John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport. Last week 
that high mark fell once more, and again 
the record was set in New York City. 

The gang of at least three thieves that 
hit the Bronx-based Sentry Armored Car 
Courier Co. went about their business 
with remarkable efficiency. Near mid- 
night two of the bandits, dressed in ski 
masks and gloves, climbed onto the roof 
of the two-story Sentry building. Using 
metal-cutting tools, they sawed a 2-fl. 
hole in the roof and lowered themselves 
down a rope. Armed with a double-barrel 
shotgun, they gagged and handcuffed the 
only guard on duty. A crowbar was used 
to break the locks off the metal door to the 
basement “money room.” There, some 
$30 million in cash and food stamps sat in 
bags behind a floor-to-ceiling chain-link 
fence. The robbers clipped through the 
fence, took ten to twelve bags packed with 
untraceable $100 and $50 bills, plus close 
to $100,000 in traceable food stamps, and 
fled to their waiting van. Left behind was 
a message scrawled on a dusty wall mir- 
ror: ROBBERS WAS HERE. 

Police and the FBI immediately sus- 
pected an inside job. One of two electronic 
alarms that should have alerted a nearby 
24-hour central security station was inex- 
plicably turned off. The thieves seemed 
suspiciously knowledgeable about the 
company’s security operations, locating 
with ease a switch that opened the build- 
ing’s garage door. At week’s end, authori- 
ties were poring over the records of 200 
past and present Sentry employees. Still at 
large were the robbers, and still missing 
was their loot. Latest count: a staggering 
$10.4 million. a 


Hitting a Hitman 
“Justice did not die” 


hen he was shot once in the back 

with a high-powered hunting rifle 
as he stood outside his San Antonio town 
house on the morning of May 29, 1979, 
USS. District Court Judge John H. Wood 
Jr. became the only federal judge assassi- 
nated in this century. That single shot 
triggered one of the most extensive feder- 
al investigations and prosecutions in U.S. 
history. The three-year investigation cost 
$5 million. Last week the work paid off: 
after an eleven-week trial, a San Antonio 
jury found the Government’s suspect, 
Charles Harrelson, 44, a twice-indicted 
and once-convicted contract murderer, 
guilty of killing Judge Wood. Harrelson 
faces a mandatory life sentence. 

Convicted on other charges were 
Harrelson’s wife Jo Ann and Elizabeth 
Chagra, the wife of Convicted Drug 
Smuggler Jamiel (Jimmy) Chagra. Just 
prior to Wood’s death, Chagra was await- 
ing trial for narcotics dealing before 
Judge Wood, known as Maximum John 
for his stiff sentences. Chagra allegedly 
paid Harrelson $250,000 to do the killing. 
Now serving 30 years for drug trafficking, 
Chagra will be tried next month for mur- 
der and conspiracy. 

Harrelson may not have seen his last 
of Texas courtrooms. He could be tried 
again for the murder in a state court, 
where conviction could lead to the death 
penalty. Said Assistant U.S. Attorney Ray 
Jahn, the chief prosecutor: “When Judge 
Wood died, justice did not die.” ~*~ 


Found and Lost 
An FBI search ends in tragedy 





hen a twin-engine Cessna lost pow- 

er and crashed in Montgomery, 
Ohio, last week, four FBI agents and a re- 
tired policeman were killed, the largest 
single-day loss of FBI agents. But the reve- 
lation that the sixth passenger, Carl John- 
son, had been declared legally dead just 
weeks before the crash put a bizarre twist 
on the disaster. 

Johnson, 48, had been missing since 
1975, when he was accused of embezzling 
$614,851 from a Chicago bank where he 
worked. Johnson’s wife Lois had him de- 
clared legally dead by a court last Nov. 4. 
But Johnson was far from dead; he had 
been living in San Diego and had become 
an active member of the Religious Sci- 
ence Church Center there. Johnson 
turned himself in to authorities on Dec. 2. 
Eight days later Johnson led FBI agents to 
a cache of $53,000 he had buried in a 
wooded area northwest of Chicago. When 
the Cessna crashed, Johnson was helping 
agents find $55,000 he said he had buried 
near Cincinnati. Johnson’s attorney, Lou- 
is Garippo, said that his client was the 
only person who knew the exact location 
of the loot. a 
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DIPLOMACY 


Winks and Nods in Geneva 


hey meet two or three times a 
week, either at the ornate 19th 
century mansion that serves as the 
Soviet Union’s U.N. mission in 
Geneva or in the glass-and-steel office 
building that houses the U.S. headquar- 
ters near by. Although the discussions be- 
tween U.S. Arms Negotiator Paul Nitze 
and his Soviet counterpart, Yuli Kvit- 
sinsky, are being conducted behind a veil 
of secrecy, West Europeans have been 
watching assiduously for any hint, wink 





or nod that might reveal how the talks are | 


progressing. Reason: one of the most emo- 
tionally charged issues of the 1983 inter- 
national calendar, namely whether NATO 
will deploy 572 new U.S.-built nuclear 
missiles starting next year to respond to 
the buildup of Soviet intermediate-range 
SS-20 missiles aimed at Western Europe. 
What NATO will do hinges on the outcome 
of the negotiations; so when word was 
leaked from Washington last week that 
the Soviets had floated ideas for a com- 
promise, US. officials warily watched to 
see what response it would draw from 
edgy West Europeans. 

The leak came at an awkward mo- 
ment for the Reagan Administration, 
which had been embroiled in a dispute 
with Congress over funding of the contro- 
versial MX missile. Barely a week before, 
during the annual meeting of NATO for- 


State George Shultz had got a reaffirma- 
tion of West European support for NATO's 
missile-basing scheme on the Continent. 
As his two-week European tour drew to a 
close, Shultz did his best to minimize the 
importance of a possible shift in the Sovi- 
et position. He said in Paris after a meet- 
ing with President Frangois Mitterrand 
that even if the Soviets made a proposal 
along the lines now hinted at, it would not 








eign ministers in Brussels, Secretary of | 








be “a very interesting proposition.” Dur- 
ing an impromptu news conference, Pres- 
ident Reagan noted that the ideas floated 
by the Soviets were not “adequate” and 
would “leave us at a considerable 
disadvantage.” 

The maneuvering in Geneva generat- 
ed a great deal of interest in West Europe- 
an capitals: In an unusual statement, the 
government of British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher welcomed the rumors 
of progress, saying a Soviet offer “may be 
a step in the right direction.” The West 
German Cabinet refrained from public 
comment on the matter, but officials in 


Bonn privately expressed disappointment | 


at the U.S. Administration’s outright re- 
jection of what was seen as a Soviet trial 
balloon. Although French President Mit- 
terrand went out of his way to tell Shultz 
that he firmly backed the U.S. negotiating 
stance, he has said that he thought the 
outcome could be somewhere between the 
opening U.S. and Soviet positions. Con- 
ceded a U.S. policymaker: “It is the long- 
anticipated next move in the Soviet peace 
offensive, but we still aren’t ready for it.” 
Possible adjustments in the Soviet ne- 
gotiating position surfaced last month just 
as the latest session of the talks on interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces (INF) was draw- 
ing to a close. The Soviet negotiators still 
rejected President Reagan’s proposal for a 
“zero option,” under which NATO mem- 
bers would reverse their decision to deploy 
new nuclear weapons if the Soviets dis- 
mantled all 333 of their SS-20s everywhere 
in the U.S.S.R., including the far east, plus 
the 280 aging SS-4 and SS-5 missiles. In- 
stead, during informal chats over coffee 
and orange juice, the Soviets let it be 
known that they might consider removing 
some SS-20s from the European region of 
the USS.R. if the Atlantic Alliance 









| 





Ina a bid for European support, Moscow drops hints of a compromise 


| agreed to cancel its plan to begin installing 


the new Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles beginning late next year. 
Since the Soviet offer was put forward 
in the vaguest terms, American arms ex- 
perts could only speculate about what it 
all meant in terms of warheads and mis- 
sile launchers. Their most educated guess 
was that Moscow would start by disman- 
tling all of its SS-4 and SS-5 missile 
launchers, which were already slated for 
removal because they are now out of date. 
Precisely what the Soviets intend to do 
with their sophisticated new SS-20s was 
another question. One possibility is that 


they might offer to remove as many as 100 


SS-20s from Europe. Counting three war- 
heads for each SS-20 removed and one for 
each dismantled SS-4 and SS-5, the Sovi- 
ets could claim to have reduced their Eu- 
ropean arsenal by 580 warheads, roughly 
the same number they are asking NATO 
not to deploy as part of the deal. The 150 
or so remaining SS-20s would, by no coin- 
cidence, roughly equal the 162 missile 
launchers in the independent French and 
British nuclear forces. 

US. officials argued that any such So- 
viet plan would be hopelessly one-sided 
because it would give Moscow a monopo- 
ly on modern missile systems in the Euro- 
pean theater. Furthermore, it would pro- 
vide no guarantee that the mobile SS-20s 
sent to the far eastern region of the 
USS.R. would not be brought back to lo- 
cations from which they could strike 
Western Europe. Said a Pentagon official: 
“It’s another kind of zero option—zero 
missiles for the U.S. and hundreds for 
them. It is just not a serious deal.” Wash- 
ington hard-liners want Reagan to hold 
out until the Soviets agree to dismantle all 
of their SS-20s. But the President is being 
pressured by moderates to accept some- 


WHAT THE SOVIETS ARE HINTING intermediate-range nuclear missiles in Europe 
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thing short of his zero option to get an 
agreement in Geneva. 

Administration officials were divided 
about the political impact of the news 
from Geneva on the alliance. According 
to the Pentagon, West European support 
for Reagan’s zero option was still “rock 
solid,” and a senior State Department of- 
ficial traveling with Shultz noted that “not 
a single European pressed for altering the 
zero option.” That may be literally true, 
| but other policymakers feared that if the 
White House rejected the Moscow offer 
out of hand, it might add to West Europe- 
an suspicions that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration was not serious about arms con- 
trol. To hold the alliance together, they 
argued, the U.S. should at the very least 
create the illusion of some movement in 
the stalled talks. Said a U.S. arms-control 
| expert: “The Europeans are not severely 
rattled yet, but if there is no successful 
outcome to these negotiations, we will 
face a profound crisis in the alliance.” 

The mood in Europe has changed 
dramatically since 1979, when, in re- 
sponse to concerns first put forward by 
then West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, NATO ministers voted to deploy 
the new American weapons in West Ger- 
many, Britain, Italy, Belgium and The 
Netherlands. In what became known as 
the “two-track decision,” the ministers 
decided that the U.S. would simulta- 
neously launch a round of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union in which the new 
missiles would be used as a bargaining 
chip to persuade the Soviets to dismantle 
their SS-20s. Nonetheless, many West Eu- 
ropeans fear that the deployment scheme 
will result in an escalation of the arms 
race. The Reagan Administration has 
added to European uneasiness with its 
hard line toward the Soviet Union, partic- 
ularly with occasionally injudicious re- 
marks about the possibility of fighting a 
nuclear war in Europe. Says a West Ger- 
man NATO adviser: “These things are go- 
ing into our backyard, and there is the 
feeling that there are too many already.” 

Any signs ofa softening in West Euro- 
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“Rock solid” support for the U.S. position: Shultz with President Mitterrand at the Elysée Palace 
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pean support for the U.S. position could 
be both divisive and dangerous, but many 
leaders in the alliance are also concerned 
about the political cost of ignoring any 
proposal that could break the deadlock in 
the arms talks. In Copenhagen, Den- 
mark’s parliament has voted to freeze a 
$6 million contribution to NATO ear- 
marked for the construction of new missile 
sites, causing considerable embarrass- 
ment for Conservative Prime Minister 
Poul Schliter. During an acrimonious de- 
bate over nuclear policy in Britain’s House 
of Commons, leaders of the Labor opposi- 
tion charged Prime Minister Thatcher 
with “stony and callous indifference.” 


ttention in Moscow and Wash- 

ington is focusing on West Ger- 

many, where new Chancellor 

Helmut Kohl completed a com- 
plex parliamentary maneuver last week 
enabling him to hold elections on March 
6. The issue of the NATO missile deploy- 
ment plan will loom large in the upcoming 
campaign. Kohl has come out strongly in 
favor of the new missiles, provided no 
progress is made in Geneva by the De- 
cember 1983 deadline. But Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, who has replaced former Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt as the Social Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer, is pressing for 
greater American flexibility and his party 
is toying with a compromise that is not 
very different from the idea the Soviets 
suggested in Geneva. 

Meanwhile, organizers of the West 
European peace movement already talk of 
major protests across the Continent in the 
months leading up to the first missile de- 
ployment, Last week demonstrators were 
once again out in force in West Germany 


| and Denmark. In Britain, 30,000 women 


joined hands to form a nine-mile “ring of 
peace” around a Royal Air Force base at 
Greenham Common, 50 miles west of 
London, that has been designated as a 
site for cruise missiles. There to 
record the scuffies between demonstrators 
and police was a Soviet television crew 
Said a senior U.S. State Department offi- 
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cial: “They are hoping that popular oppo- 
sition will derail the INF talks, so they can | 
get zero from the American side for free.” 

The Soviet hints and American guess- 
es came along just as the Reagan Admin- 
istration was trying to patch up its bruised 
image in Western Europe. During the | 
past year, the transatlantic dialogue has | 
deteriorated into a shouting match over 
high U.S. interest rates, East-West trade 
and European subsidies for farm prod- 
ucts. Thus, in his visits to Bonn, Brussels, 
The Hague, Rome, Paris, Madrid and 
London, Shultz made a special effort to 
ease West European fears that the Rea- 
gan Administration had little interest in 
fostering international economic and 
monetary cooperation. 

Relations between Paris and Wash- 
ington have been particularly chilly ever | 
since Mitterrand refused to make conces- 
sions that would have enabled Reagan to 
save face while ending the U.S. sanctions 
against European companies participat- 
ing in the construction of a Soviet gas 
pipeline to Western Europe. Last week 
Shultz and French Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson gave every appearance 
of having patched up that squabble. It 
was announced that several study groups 
would be set up to explore ways of coordi- 
nating trade relations with the Soviet 
Union, but France still refused to commit 
itself to a new accord on East-West trade 

Shultz’s low-key, solicitous style won 
him the respect of officials in every capital 
that he visited. Europeans clearly noticed 
that, unlike many other Administration 
officials, Shultz seemed to appreciate the 
importance of reducing conflicts among 
alliance members. Said a French diplo- 
mat: “There isa great deal of appreciation 
for Shultz here, He is a very serious man, 
one who takes time to think things out, 
and who pays attention when people talk 
to him.” As the Atlantic Alliance enters a 
year in which its cohesiveness may be | 
tested as never before, those qualities will 
prove indispensable. — By John Kohan. 
Reported by William Rademaekers/London and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski with Shultz 
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POLAND 
Sad Anniversary 
The iron grip remains 


irst came the good news: the state of 

martial law that was imposed by 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski exactly one 
year earlier would be suspended by 
year’s end. But then, as Jaruzelski pro- 
ceeded with his nationwide television 
address, came the bitter reality: the 
government was preparing new laws 
that would, if anything, further restrict 
the freedom of Poles. 

As if to confirm the message, hun- 
dreds of heavy police trucks, vans 
equipped with water cannons and 
| armored personnel carriers rumbled 
through the streets of Polish cities follow- 
ing the anniversary. In Gdansk, the birth- 
place of the now illegal independent union 
Solidarity, paramilitary ZOMOS concen- 








town area. In a symbolic confirmation of 
their victory over Solidarity, the authori- 
ties detained the union’s leader, Lech Wa- 
lesa, 39, who had been released from elev- 
en months of government detention only a 
month ago. 

The garrulous, chain-smoking Wa- 
lesa, who has been uncharacteristically 
subdued since his release from detention, 
had intended to deliver a memorial 
speech. Instead, a few hours before his 
scheduled appearance, half a dozen po- 
licemen in full riot gear, equipped with 
machine guns and crowbars, appeared at 
Walesa’s apartment door. They took him 
to the local office of the Polish Finance 
Ministry, where he was interrogated for 
an hour on alleged financial irregularities 
| in the operations of Solidarity. Walesa 
was then bundled into an unmarked car 
by unidentified men and driven aimlessly 
around Gdansk for eight hours. The rea- 
son for the incident, which Walesa later 
described as a “kidnaping,” seemed to be 
to avoid any possible disturbances as a re- 
sult of Walesa’s scheduled speech, even 
though the bland text, released in ad- 
vance to foreign correspondents, did little 
more than counsel Polish workers to “go 
home in peace.” 

Jaruzelski’s “liberalization” proposal 
amounts to taking back with one hand 
what he was giving with the other. The 
ban on public gatherings, for example, 
will be lifted, but the penal code has now 
been amended to make it illegal to “incite 
public unrest.” The punishment for the 
new crime: up to three years in prison. In 
addition, it is illegal to “collect” antistate 
publications; under martial law it was 
only illegal to print or distribute them. 
Similarly, the routine tapping of tele- 
phone conversations will be suspended. 
But the government will retain the right 
to tap phone calls at its discretion, and is 
now permitted, for the first time, to use 
tape recordings of those conversations as 
evidence in trials. 








trated on sealing off access to the down- | 





the state.” 


A number of Polish factories will be 
released from the military supervision 
that has proliferated since the declaration 
of martial law. But the same disciplinary 
rules will continue to prevail, meaning 


that managers can fire workers without | 


appeal, and that workers cannot resign 
without management approval. The gov- 
ernment also plans to review managers of 
state enterprises, top government officials 
and officials in schools of higher learning 
for both professional competence and 
“moral character.” 

While Poles have no illusions about 
the cosmetic changes that Jaruzelski has 
announced, neither has the West. Said a 
Washington policymaker last week: “At 
this point, we don’t see anything that sub- 
stantial to causeuus to think that a major 
change has taken place.” Washington is 
unlikely to respond to Jaruzelski’s new 





Jaruzelski addressing the Polish parliament 





New restrictive laws and a “kidnaping.”” 


rules by lifting its year-old economic sanc- 
tions against Poland. More important, the 
US.’s NATO allies seem to feel the same 
way. As he made the rounds of Western 
European capitals last week, Secretary of 
State George Shultz found surprisingly lit- 
tle disagreement on that, even in coun- 
tries, like West Germany, where opposi- 
tion to the Reagan Administration’s use 
of economic pressure against Poland was 
once strong. The Jaruzelski regime 
seemed to know in advance that its latest 
“reforms” would fool hardly anybody. 
Last week, almost in anticipation of the 
cool Western reception to its legal 
changes, Poland announced that it would 
cut formal ties with the U.S. on education- 
al and cultural matters, and “consider all 
visa applications from the United States 
with an eye to the interest and security of 
& 
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MIDDLE EAST 

The P.L.O. makes a move 

“Mi r. Reagan could not say he has no 
anwer to his proposal for a Middle 


East settlement.” That was the way a top 
political adviser to Palestine Liberation 





Organization Chief Yasser Arafat ex- 


plained the significance of a diplomatic ar- 
rangement worked out last week between 
the P.L.O. and Jordan. The agreement, 
hammered out in committee meetings 
chaired by Arafat and Jordanian Prime 
Minister Mudar Badran, pledges “joint 
political moves at all levels” and calls for 
“a special and distinctive relationship” be- 
tween Jordan and a “liberated Palestine” 
to be created out of the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Though the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship was not spelled out, both sides 
acclaimed the agreement as a step toward 
President Ronald Reagan’s four-month- 








old peace initiative, in which he proposed | 
a loose confederation between the West | 
Bank and Jordan. It seemed to be an at- | 


tempt to enhance the position of Jordan’s 
King Hussein as he prepared to meet with 
Reagan at the White House this week. 

To reach the agreement, both parties 
displayed unusual flexibility. The P.L.O. 
for the first time lined up with a single 
Arab state, one that had forcibly expelled 
it from its territory in 1971. Indeed, Ara- 
fat may have gone well beyond what some 
P.L.O. hard-liners will accept. He thus 
proposed that the Palestinian residents of 
the Israeli-occupied territories vote on the 
outcome of any negotiations. 


he Palestinians did not budge on their | 


basic goals, which include the creation 
of an independent Palestine. But to break 
the negotiating deadlock between the U.S., 
Israel and the P.L.O., the agreement called 
for the Palestinians to be represented by a 
delegation that includes Jordanians and 
non-P.L.O. Palestinians authorized by the 
P.L.O. to represent its interests. 


US. officials read the P.L.O.-Jordani- | 


an agreement as mildly constructive. Still, 
they remain skeptical of any real change 
in Hussein’s ability to negotiate on behalf 
of the P.L.O. The King, meanwhile, will 
be looking for some sign that the U.S. can 
win any concessions from Israel, which 
has flatly rejected the Reagan initiative. 
On Sunday the Israeli government 
announced an agreement with Lebanon 
for direct negotiations about the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops, as well as the 


consideration of political arrangements | 
between the two countries. Israel, which 


had been under intense U.S. pressure, 
gave up its demands that such talks occur 
in both Beirut and Jerusalem. If Israeli, 
Syrian and P.L.O. troops actually begin to 
pull out of Lebanon, Reagan will be in a 
better position to pursue his West Bank 


peace proposal. a 
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Hello? 
How’s the Great American 
Novel going? 
So far it reads more like the turgid 
insights of a lonely Albanian 
date-plucker. 

Did I hear the word “lonely”? 
There's a fog rolling in. 

You're in Pawgansett, dear. It 

holds the world record for fog. 
The “t” in my typewriter is 
sticking. I have seventeen cans of 
lentil soup. And my Paco Rabanne 
cologne, which I use to lure shy 
maidens out of the woods, is 
gone, all gone. 

You're going to have to do better 

than that. 

All right, I’m lonely. I miss you. 

I miss your cute little broken 

nose. I miss the sight of you in 

bed in the morning, all pink and 

pearly and surly. 
And you want me to catch the 
train up. 

Hurry! This thing they call love is 

about to burst the bounds of 

decency. And, darling... 
Yes? 

Bring a bottle of Paco Rabanne, 

would you? The maidens are 

getting restless. 

Swine! 








Paco Rabanne 
A cologne for men 
What is remembered is up to you 


Und 


paco rabanne 
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Mustang GT for 1983. 

It begins in a river of red-hot steel. 
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Mustang GT for 1983. It's one hot piece of 
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TERRORISM 


World 


A Murky but Intriguing Trail 


Accusations and denials regarding a Bulgarian connection 


n Italy it is called /a Pista Bulgara (the 

Bulgarian Trail), and at diplomatic re- 
ceptions from London to Moscow the talk 
quickly turns to the Bulgarian Connection. 
Everyone in Europe, it seems, has become 
fascinated by an allegation that, if true, 
could profoundly undermine East-West 
relations: that a Turkish gunman’s at- 
tempt to assassinate Pope John Paul II in 
Rome 19 months ago was masterminded 
by the Soviet Union, which was angered 
by the Pontiff's support of Poland’s Soli- 
darity Union. The trail, it is rumored, 


could lead as high as Soviet Leader and | 


former KGB Chief Yuri Andropov. The re- 
actions in West European capitals range 
from total disbelief to qualified credulity. 
Saysa top British official: “I think the Rus- 
sians have become too sophisticated to try 
this sort of thing.” A French government 
expert, however, notes that subversion 


from the Communist bloc is a “permanent | 


threat” that must be taken seriously. 
While much of the evidence points in- 
triguingly toward Bulgarian and poten- 
tially Soviet complicity, it is still mostly 
circumstantial. As a result, the Italian au- 
thorities are treading very 
carefully. “It is a matter 
of extremely serious facts,” 
Interior Minister Virginio 
Rognoni said last week, but 
up to now only “evidence, 
not proof, has emerged.” 
Much of the new evi- 
dence is believed to come 
from a confession given to 
Italian authorities by Meh- 
met Ali Agca, 24, the Turk 
who is now serving a life 
sentence in a Rome prison 
for his attempt on the Pope’s 
life. According to accounts 
of his confession that were 
leaked to Rome newspapers, Agca says 


~ 


Antonov after his arrest 


that he escaped from a Turkish jail in 1979 


with the aid of a Turkish terrorist who al- 
legedly worked for the Bulgarians. Agca 
went to Bulgaria and then to Rome, where 
he met three Bulgarians, including Sergei 
Ivanov Antonov, the head of the loca! of- 
fice of Bulgaria’s Balkan Airlines. Later, 
apparently, he was offered $1.25 million to 
kill the Pope. 

After wounding the Pope, Agca was 
caught by police before he could duck into 
a getaway car. His alleged Bulgarian ac- 
complices, two of whom Agca says were 
with him in the square, escaped. 

Italian authorities arrested Antonov 
earlier this month in Rome, and at Italy’s 
request, West German police picked up 
another suspect in Frankfurt. The Italians 
also pul out an arrest warrant for a former 
secretary to the Bulgarian military attaché 
and for an accountant at the Bulgarian 


embassv. The Bulgarian connection is fur- 
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ther corroborated by telephone numbers 
that Agca gave to Italian authorities, 
which match those of Antonov’s airline of- 
fice and the Bulgarian embassy in Rome. 
If all the allegations about Bulgarians 
could be proved, they would point strongly 
toward Soviet complicity. Not only is Bul- 
garia the Soviet Union’s staunchest ally 
but, according to most experts, the Bulgar- 
ian secret service is run directly by the 
KGB. The allegations could implicate An- 
dropov, who headed the KGB at the time, 
as well as former President Leonid Brezh- 
nev. Says Stefan Sverdlev, a former colonel 
in the Bulgarian secret service who defect- 
















ed to Greece more than 
three years ago: “I do not 
doubt for one instant the 
role of the Bulgarian secret 
service in this attack. But if they did it, it 
was not on their own initiative.” TIME has 
learned that the Pope believes the KGB or- 
dered the assassination attempt. 

The case against the Bulgarians, 
however, remains unproven. Agca has 
changed his story before, and his latest 
narrative contains apparent inconsisten- 
cies. For example, he described Antonov 
as wearing a beard, but Antonov has ap- 
parently always had a mustache. Al- 
though photographs taken at the time of 
the assassination attempt show a man 
who looks strikingly like Antonov stand- 
ing only a few yards from the Pope, An- 
tonov’s lawyer says that he can prove that 
his client was not in St. Peter’s Square at 
the time of the shooting. 

Stung by the speculation, Bulgaria for 
the first time has explicitly denied in- 
volvement. At an unusual Sofia press con- 
ference, the director of Bulgaria’s state 





news agency charged the West with a 





Aman who looks like Antonov stands in St. Peter's Square at time of shooting 
Fascinating allegations, circumstantial evidence, but no convincing proof. 





frame-up “aimed at influencing the senti- 
ments of millions of Catholics.” The Sovi- 
et news agency TASS rejected “absurd in- 
sinuations” linking Moscow to the plot 
Even many Western analysts, while con- 
vinced that the Soviets often act through 
Bulgarian proxies, believe the assassina- 
tion attempt was too sloppy to have been | 
directed by the KGB. Says a West German 
intelligence official: “I cannot believe 
that the KGB would do something so slip- 
shod and unprofessional. Why would the 
KGB be so stupid as to leave Bulgarians 
who were closely involved in the thing 
hanging around Rome, waiting to be 
arrested?” 

Two other Italian cases, however, 
Strengthen the Bulgarian connection. 
Luigi Scricciolo, 34, a former Italian la- 
bor official arrested in February on 
charges of spying for Bulgaria and aid- 







ing the terrorist Red Brigades, has re- 
portedly named as his contact one of 
the Bulgarians implicated in the papal 
plot. In Trento, 200 people have been 
jailed on charges of smuggling arms and 
drugs into Western Europe under the 
direction of a man reputed to have close 
ties to Bulgaria. In Israel, intelligence 
officials have long asserted that Bulgaria 
has trained Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation terrorists. 

For years it has been no secret in 
Western Europe that Bulgaria’s secret ser- 
vice has tolerated the shipment of billions 
of dollars worth of arms from Turkey, 
much of it for use by terrorist organiza- 
tions. The new allegations, however, raise 
fears that Soviet-directed terrorism and 
subversion reach farther, and with far less 
restraint, than had previously been be- 
lieved. Italy’s relations with Bulgaria are 
already badly frayed. But with so much at 
stake, Italy and its Western allies are pru- 
dently waiting for more solid evidence 
before making any additional charges 
public — By Kenneth W. Banta. Reported | 
by Barry Kalb/Rome with other bureaus 
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Grotesque in its amusement-park innocence, the red Ferris wheel peeked through pillars of smoke 

in war-ravaged Beirut. The year saw all too many such juxtapositions: a pastoral island that time had 
passed by and, offshore, great warships sunk by modern missiles; a royal birth celebrated not far from 
where terrorist bombs butchered cavalrymen and horses; a bull market stampeding past growing 
unemployment lines. But the year also brought worthy feats. Among them: an overdue tribute 

to America’s Viet Nam dead and an otherworldly creature who captivated, well, the whole world. 
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Israeli “We have not returned 
Defense 


Minister the sword to the 
— sheath, and will not 
bombing until the last 


ofBeirut’ = terrorist has left.” 


Israeli Prime | “We shall not allow 
Menachem | the spillers of Jewish blood 
Begin before | 14 escape justice.” 


Radical “If they got rid of all of us 
Leader and not a gun was 

George left here, the revolution 
would continue.” 





























Palestinian 
woman 
searching for 
family in 
Beirut 
refugee 
camp after 
massacre by 
Lebanese 
forces 








“All my sons are 
gone. My 
husband is gone. 
What am I going 
to do? God—oh, 
my God!” 
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ROBIN MOYER—BLACK STAR 





leracll “LT was awake all 
woman after : ‘ 

watching | Night crying and 
accountsof despairing. 
massacre on a 

TVin What will become 
Jerusalem 


of us? What is 
happening to us?” 
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Polish 
journalist 
after failure 
of November 
strike by 


“We should 
close this 
chapter. 
This isa 
game we 
cannot win.” 





Solidarity 
Leader Lech 
Walesa on 
being freed 
after an 
eleven-month 
internment 











“I did not sign 
anything, 
resign from 
anything, made 
no declara- 
tions, no 
commitments.” 











Soviet \“*We used to 
engineer on 3 
the deathof |complain, 
Leonid sab 
Sees bitch and 
tell jokes 
about the old 
man. But now 
I feel sad.” 









































Prime 
Minister 
Margaret 
Thatcher on 
Britain's 
intention to 
fight 
Argentina 
for the 
Falklands 





“Failure? The 
possibilities do 
not exist.” 


Argentine § “We will fight 
President se 
Leopoldo for weeks, 
Galtieri RP Aare 
coer months or years, 
British | but we will 
assault on Sore Swe 

Port Stanley | Never give up 


sovereignty.” 





Bomb- “One twitch, 
disposal 

Expert James | Dad, and 
Prescottin | you're dead.” 
letter : 

written 

before his 

death aboard 

British 

frigate 

Antelope 
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KELER—SYGMA 








Guerrilla 
slogan 
designed to 
discourage 


for March 
elections in 
El Salvador 





HILIPPOT—SYGMA 








|““Vote in the 


morning, die in 


| the afternoon.” 





x c don’t like 
as 

foam spray | What we have to 

forced 

pe do, but the 

from Yamit in | government has 

ae |made the 
decision to 

withdraw.” 
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Member of 
Queen's 
Household 
Cavalry after 
trish 
terrorist 
bombs killed 
ten soldiers, 
seven horses 
in London 


“Bastards! 
Bastards!” 











“This isa 
war between 
Islam and 
blasphemy.” 
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“Don’t blow 


it—good 
planets are 


hard to find.” 


Former “We confuse 
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DIANA WALKER 





BRACK—BLACK STAR 


PERESS—MAGKUM 
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Head Max ‘ ' P 
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Cleland, who |2!1 IS proba ly 
lost both something that 
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Sorearmin |S0YS? Bad war, 


VietNam —_| good soldier.’ ” 





Helen Danay, | “‘]t makes 
mother o . 
oneofthe | me feel 
57,939 dead | closer.” 
or missing 

American 

servicemen 

honored 

by the 

Viet Nam 

memorial 
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Hockey Star 
Wayne 
Gretzky, who 
obliterated 
all scoring 
records in 
"82, on being 
called “the 
Great 
Gretzky” 





“If | had 
my choice, 
I wouldn’t 
use it.” 


MICKEY PFLEGER 


Detroit “Lie can’ 
Pitching He can’t 
Coach Roger | Steal first, 
Craig on ne a? 
Ocknars «(oa he? 
Rickey 

Henderson, 

who stole a 

record 130 

bases 


San Francis- 
co Quarter- 
back (and 


small farmer) | H ay 
pa ‘morning I have 


who led the 
49ers toa 
Super Bow! 
victory 





“How can I be 
cocky? Every 


|to get up and 
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ishovel horse 
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op “I’m nota racist. 
Holmes, who When | look at 
won a 13th- +e ‘Coo 

Ls te pans Gerry Cooney, I 
overGerry | jJUSL See aman 
Cooney, on : ala 
reportsof | ring to take 
black-white | my head off. 
animosity 


Feline com- 
plaint in the 
Broadway hit 
Cats, 
inspired by 
T.S. Eliot's 
poems 


“These kittens, 
they do not get 
trained as we 
did in the days 
when Victoria 
reigned.” 


Director “IT wanted a 
Steven 

Spielberg on | Creature that 
his out-of- re > 
oe jouya mother 
character, | could love. 
E.T. 
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Reagan's background 
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Queen 


DAVID HUME KEWNERLY 


Britain's 
Guardian, 
voicing a 
sentiment 
evidently 
shared, ona 
different 
occasion, by 
an American 
female fan 


“A wonderful 
old smoothie.” 
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John Belushi, 33, a supremely physical 
comic of suppressed violence who fre- 
quently ran amuck. He was the embodi- 
ment of obstreperous recklessness to a 
whole generation on TV's Saturday Night 
Live and in the movie Animal House. He 
became another kind of symbol in the 
manner of his death: young, alone, in a 
rented Hollywood hotel bungalow, of an 
overdose of cocaine and heroin. 


Ingrid Bergman, 67, who came to the US. 
from Sweden at 23, already married and a 
mother. Real as flat-heeled shoes but 
evoking mystery, she quickly captured the 
heart of Middle America—which was all 
the more shocked when she bore Italian 
Director Roberto Rossellini’s child seven 
days before her divorce from Petter Lind- 
strom became final. She played saints 


| Joan of Arc) and spies (Notorious), vic- 


tims (Gaslight) and victors (A Woman 
Called Golda), and worked her last years 
knowing she was dying of cancer. 


Leonid Brezhnev, 75, a bearlike man who 
combined the Teddy's charm and the 
grizzly’s power. Succeeding Nikita Khru- 


| shchev in 1964, he ruled the U.S.S.R. for 





18 years. During that time, he preached 
détente while building Soviet nuclear 
strength; crushed Czechoslovakia under 
the Brezhnev Doctrine (the Soviets are 
entitled to intervene in any country where 
a Communist regime is in jeopardy); and 
invaded Afghanistan. 


John Cheever, 70, fabulist of Boston—-New 
York suburbia, who could see nymphs in 
young matrons, satyrs in weary commut- 
ers, delight in a family weekend and de- 
spair in a cocktail party, all detailed in 
immaculate short stories and novels. 


David Dubinsky, 90, a stubby, combative 
refugee from Tsarist Poland who, starting 
in 1932, turned the flagging International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union into a 
model labor organization. He negotiated 
the first 35-hour week, the first employer- 
financed vacations, health and retirement 
funds, yet still won employers’ gratitude 
for bringing stability to a chaotic industry. 


Henry Fonda, 77, a supreme artist of art- 
lessness. “The audience must never see 
the wheels go round,” he said of his “ef- 
fortless” performances. Ironically, not un- 
til the last of his 85 films, On Golden Pond, 
did he win an Oscar. 


Leon Jaworski, 77, the Watergate prosecu- 
tor who supplied the “smoking gun” that 
brought about Nixon’s resignation, per- 
suading the Supreme Court (by unani- 
mous vote) to force Nixon to release 64 
White House tapes. He thereby helped re- 
affirm the principle that not even the 
President is exempt from the law. 
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Grace Kelly, 52, who in her Hollywood 
roles was the patrician in the white gloves, 
coolly poised but challengingly sexual. In 
real life she was the daughter of a Phila- 
delphia bricklayer-contractor grown rich 
in a city whose Wasp elite scorned self- 
made Roman Catholics. When she mar- 
ried Monaco’s Prince Rainier (suitably 
Catholic), she brought dignity and a par- 
ticular grace to her new role as Princess. 


King Khalid of Saudi Arabia, 69, the mild, 
sickly, self-effacing man who nominally 
ruled for seven years. Though he loved 
falconry more than power, Khalid was 
chosen by the royal princes to reaffirm the 
regime's traditional links with the tribal 
chieftains, while in effect his younger 
half-brother, Crown Prince (now King) 
Fahd, ran the country. 


Archibald MacLeish, 89, perhaps merely a 
good minor poet, was a major champion 
of culture in Government councils, first as 
Librarian of Congress, later as Assistant 
Secretary of State, an ever articulate ac- 
tivist, exhorting fellow intellectuals to 
combat fascism, McCarthyism, the cold 
war and Big Business. 


Leroy (“Satchel”) Paige, 75, who may or 
may not have been baseball’s greatest 
pitcher. No one will ever know, since as a 
black he was not admitted to the major 
leagues until he was 42. In exhibitions, he 
once struck out Rogers Hornsby five 
times, and Joe DiMaggio called him “the 
best I’ve ever faced, and the fastest.” He 
was also quick-witted, producing the 
memorable phrase, “Don’t look back. 
Something may be gaining on you.” 


Ayn Rand, 77, a Russian-born author who 
argued in her books (The Fountainhead, 
1943, The Virtue of Selfishness, 1965) for 
the supremacy of rampant individualism 
and held that altruism was the root of all 
evil, since it involved “the sacrifice of the 
competent to the incompetent.” 


Lee Strasberg, 80, for nearly five decades 
the grand guru of the Method, transform- 
ing the style of U.S. acting by requiring 
that performers immerse themselves so 
completely in their characters that they 
could “live” their roles rather than merely 
act them. This meant intensity (and 
sometimes mumbling) at the expense of 
the calculated effects cherished by the 
classic British school. 





Bess Truman, 97, the most retiring of re- 
cent First Ladies. She held no press con- 
ferences, made no attempt to drape her 
sturdy form with high-fashion clothes, 
still won many women’s votes for -Hus- 
band Harry, possibly because he so obvi- 
ously adored her and always proudly in- 
troduced her as the Boss. 
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The Return of Unequal Justice? 





na series of landmark cases that began 

with Gideon vs. Wainwright (1963), the 
Supreme Court ruled that any criminal 
facing a possible jail sentence was entitled 
to have an attorney. At the same time, 
Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society Admin- 
istration began to provide millions of 
dollars to set up local legal services pro- 
grams to handle such civil court prob- 
lems of the poor as evictions, consumer 
complaints and fights with bureaucra- 
cies. Over the next decade and a half, 
the increasing commitment of Govern- 
ment to provide lawyers for the poor led 
some to note with acerbic exaggeration 
that only the very rich could afford le- 


gal representation that was as good. 

Noone would want to make that claim 
today. Clinton Lyons, the outgoing acting 
president of the federally funded Legal 
Services Corporation, ruefully concludes: 
“Perhaps we went too far in the "70s. Now 
it seems that we're going to the other ex- 
treme and just saying, ‘To hell with it.’ ” 

Ever since he assumed office, Presi- 
dent Reagan has been trying to abolish 
the Legal Services Corporation, which 
provides 85% of the money that supports 
local legal aid offices. Congress has so far 
managed to save the LSC, but did allow a 
25% cut in its current budget, reducing it 
to $241 million. Reagan, who believes the 
LSC is misused by ultraliberal lawyers, has 
undercut its effectiveness by appointing 
an interim eleven-member board of direc- 
tors, most of whom are basically opposed 
to what the corporation does. Last week 
| the board signaled its intent to withhold 
funds from local groups that it deemed too 
“activist,” and next year it is likely to at- 
tempt to block legal services lawyers from 
filing class-action suits. Joseph Rauh, 
longtime civil rights lawyer, calls Rea- 





Hard times and the White House squeeze poverty lawyers 


gan’s appointments “the most disgusting 
fox-in-the-chicken-coop maneuver I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Fighting back with its own maneuver 
last week; a House subcommittee dis- 
| closed that Indianapolis Lawyer Donald 
Bogard, the new president of the LSC, has 
a contract that provides such perks as 
paid membership in a private club and a 
guarantee of a full year’s salary ($57,500) 
if he is fired. The committee also revealed 
that the Reagan board appointees have 
charged $244,097 in consulting fees and 
expenses this year, more than double the 
bill of any previous board. The White 
House has asked the Office of Manage- 








ment and Budget to check whether the 
consulting fees represent “extravagance” 
or “an increase in the work load.” 

The financial arrangements of the 
board will hardly cheer the poor or the 
shrinking number of underpaid, overbur- 
dened lawyers who represent them. The 
Georgia branch of the LSC has lost 100 of 
its 300 staff members. Offices in some 
towns have been closed; others are served 
only by circuit-riding lawyers. Communi- 
ty Legal Services of Philadelphia has de- 
cided that in order to stay afloat, it must 
jettison eviction cases, small-claims ac- 
tions, child support and custody cases, 
contested divorces and many spouse- 
abuse complaints. The office still repre- 
sents many clients appealing disqualifica- 
tions from the Social Security disability 
program and wins back benefits for two- 
thirds of them. 

In criminal cases, state and local gov- 
ernments have been picking up the tab 
| for defense lawyers, but the money is dry- 
| ing up. Boston last year simply ran out of 
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funds to pay court-appointed counsel. So 
did Cole County, Mo. In St. Louis in 1983, 
22 attorneys are expected to handle 
12,000 cases on a budget of $695,000. The 
city’s prosecutor, by contrast, has 45 at- 
torneys and $2.4 million. In New York 
City, Legal Aid Society lawyers, who 
handle 70% of all criminal cases in the 
city, are on strike, in part because they 
believe superiors fired one attorney for 
refusing to add cases to his heavy client 
list. Says Gary Sloman, one of the striking 
Legal Aid lawyers: “We're being spread 
thinner and thinner.” 
i n some financially strapped states and 
counties, the old public defender pro- 
grams have been replaced outright by so- 
called contract systems, under which low- 
bidding private lawyers sign on to defend 
indigents. The result: more plea bargain- 
ing, fewer pretrial motions and less inves- 
tigative work. In rural Alabama, poor de- 
fendants routinely get no lawyer at all in 
misdemeanor cases. Confesses one judge 
in Tuskegee, Ala., who is among those 
who do not appoint counsel: “I'm afraid 
I’m in violation of the law.” 

First-class poverty law programs still 
exist—in Portland, Ore., in Minneapolis, 
in Palm Beach County, Fla.—but they all 
enjoy sturdy funding from local govern- 
ment. Many of the more embattled pro- 
grams are trying new techniques to hold 
the line. The Atlanta Legal Aid Society 
has new 45-min. instructional videotapes 
for its clients. Explains Director Steven 
Gottlieb: “We show them how to handle 
dispossession, how to negotiate with land- 
lords, how to do things for themselves in 
court if they have to.” Leaders of the Flor- 
ida bar are trying to make it mandatory 
for members to give 25 hours of service a 
year or $500 in donations to help support 
representation of the poor. 

With the endorsement of large law 
firms and bar associations, volunteer proj- 
ects are already operating nationwide to 
fill in for reduced full-time poverty law 
staffs. In Boston, 10% of the city’s 7,500 
lawyers have pledged to take up to five 
cases a year on a pro bono basis. But even 
participants note that such efforts do not 
replace legal services programs. 

No one expects the White House atti- 
tude, or that of the most committed pover- 
ty lawyers, to change soon. Compromise 
seems impossible. One side will not accept 
the view that the Federal Government 
should actively promote the equality of all 
before the law. The other side cannot con- 
cede the need for retrenchment in the face 
of finite resources. The poor, caring little 
for the larger debate, may have to get 
along with less legal support than was 
once available, but they have the right to 
know what the new reality is, whether the 
lawyer who is helping them today will be 
there tomorrow. —8By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York and 
| Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Copywrongs 


Chasing campus royalties 





Date the street from the entrances of 


ters of small photocopying operations that 
taken collectively just might make up the 
largest university publisher in the nation. 
They reproduce large swatches of fiction 
and nonfiction, ad hoc anthologies of arti- 
cles and book excerpts, academic texts and 
scientific papers, often with faculty ap- 
provaland frequently at their behest. Butin 
seeming violation of the 1976 U.S. Copy- 
right Act, no royalties are usually paid to 
the authors or publishers of the original 
works. In an effort to get the academic 
community to stop copying off their pages, 
nine major U.S. publishers last week sued 
New York University, nine faculty mem- 
bers and an off-campus copy center, charg- 
ing them all with copyright infringement. 

In their complaint, the publishers, in- 
cluding Random House, Simon & Schus- 
ter, and a Time Inc. subsidiary, Little, 
Brown, charge that the faculty members 
“regularly select” copyrighted material 
| and arrange for the photocopy store to 
run it off. These “anthologies” become, in 
effect, student textbooks. The Association 
of American Publishers, which is financ- 
ing the suit, concedes that N.Y.U. is not 
the worst offender. “There is widespread 
noncompliance in the academic commu- 
nity,” says A.A.P. Copyright Director 
| Carol Risher. “But many schools have 
done more than N.Y.U. to educate their 
professors about the copyright law.” 

Educators contend that the copyright 
regulations are confusing, but some 
schools are trying to comply. Copyright 
warnings are posted on the sides of ma- 
chines on the Williams and Yale campus- 
es. The A.A.P. has handed out a set of 
guidelines drawn up by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. “Brevity and spontane- 
ity” are key standards. Small extracts 
may be duplicated for each student in a 
class when a professor comes across print- 
ed material that might augment his lec- 
tures. “But you can’t do it semester after 
semester,” says Risher. “And you can’t 
make up anthologies. You have to get per- 
mission.” Helpfully, the A.A.P. has a 
pamphlet on how to do that. 

Although the N.Y.U. suit is the first 
one to name a university and faculty mem- 
bers, the A.A.P. has already forced two 
chains of near-campus copy shops to stop 
duplicating anthologies. And in settle- 
ments with the American Cyanamid Co. 
and E.R. Squibb & Sons, both manufactur- 
ers agreed to report usage and pay royalties 
to the Copyright Clearance Center when 
they copy scientific research papers and 
texts. The royalties are then distributed to 
the publishers, who give “after the fact” au- 
thorization. N.Y.U. may come toa similar 
arrangement. But the A.A.P. did not nego- 
tiate with the university before bringing 
suit. The association clearly hoped that 
news of the suit would shock other schools 
and professors into compliance. a 
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“Many Pygmies have never heard of God, but when | preach they respond immediately.” 


Religion 


COVER STORY 


The New Missionary 


Proclaiming Christ's message in daring and disputed ways 


In Zaire, Lester Green, 45, a Protestant missionary, climbs out 
of his Land Rover near the village of Lolwa, deep inside the Ituri 
rain forest. In fluent Ki-Swahili, he asks where he might find the 
Walese Pygmy tribes. Soon a guide is hacking his way through the 
dense undergrowth. Green follows, Bible in hand. 

In Botswana, Randy Ewert, 25, and his wife Roxie, 24, Ameri- 
can Mennonites, camp under canvas for days at a time while cross- 

| ing the forbidding Kalahari Desert, bringing modern farming 
methods to impoverished nomadic Bushmen. 

In Nepal, Milwaukee-born Father John Dahlheimer, 57, a Je- 
suit missionary, counsels refugees fleeing Tibet in search of reli- 


gious freedom. Though he and the 366 other Christian workers in | 


this officially Hindu land obey the law against proselytizing, 
their example has inspired more than 3,000 Nepalese to convert 
since 1954. 

In the Philippines, Father Brian Gore of Perth, Australia, has 
been charged by the Marcos government with inciting rebellion 
and may be accused of murder as well. His defenders argue that 
the charges are trumped up: Gore's only crime was organizing 
community-action groups among the poor. Gore admits, “I cannot 
help fearing for my life.” 

In Nicaragua, Sister Rachel Pinal, 48, walks for hours 


50 


impoverished campesinos. She spends her nights sleeping along- 
side mangy dogs, chickens and pigs on the hard-packed clay floors 
of the shacks of peasants who take her in. Despite such hardships, 
says Sister Rachel, “we get involved in so many wonderful things 
that sometimes I cry myself to sleep from joy.” 


na multitude of ways, these missionaries are all obeying the 

injunction of Jesus Christ: “Go therefore and make disciples 

of all nations” (Matthew 28: 19). Their numbers include Ro- 

man Catholic priests in the Himalayas who wear the maroon 
robes of Buddhist monks. There are born-again Protestant bush 
pilots coming in on a wing and a prayer to land on narrow run- 
ways in the Amazonian and Indonesian jungles. They are seek- 
ing to spread the good news of Christ in a vast variety of situa- 
tions: amid revolution and civil war in Central America; in 
parched, famine-haunted lands in Africa; in the forests of South- 
east Asia, where the demons worshiped by animistic tribes are 
almost a palpable presence 

In all, there are an estimated 220,000 Christian missionaries 
at work in the world today: 138,000 Catholics and 82,000 Protes- 
tants, including more than 6,000 Catholics and 32,000 Protes- 


| tants from the U.S. The new missionary typically works with the 
through the precipitous mountains of Nueva Segovia to help the | downtrodden and despised of societies in the far stretches of Af- 
oi 
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rica or Latin America or in the vast highlands of Southeast Asia 

To commemorate the birth of Jesus, 250 Lisu tribesmen in 
Thailand’s mountainous Chiang Rai province will assemble this 
week for three days of prayer and movies about Christ. In Sara- 
wak, a Malaysian province on the island of Borneo, Dyak tribes- 
men one generation removed from head-hunting will gather in 
longhouses along the turbid Rajang River for caroling. Similar 
scenes will take place in impoverished villages in Guatemala, 
Brazil, Botswana and India. In many cases, the celebrations will 
be organized and guided by Western missionaries. Says Timothy 
Wyma, a Protestant who supervises nine New Tribes Mission 
outposts in the jungles of Bolivia: “To me, this is the only job in 
the world that is big enough. If you are looking for something 
that needs all you have, this is it.” 

The 19th century missionaries and their immediate succes- 
sors have been attacked by historians and many Third World 
leaders for having served as spiritual agents of the colonizing 
powers, blithely destroying cultures as they sought to impose 
Western values as well as Christian doctrines on their converts. In 
a somewhat more muted form, that criticism is still heard today 
Argentine Theologian José Miguez-Bonino, a member of the six- 
person presidency of the World Council of Churches, says, ‘The 
missionary enterprise of the past 150 years is interwoven with the 
expansion of economic, political and cultural influence of the An- 
glo-Saxon world, whether Catholic or Protestant We from the 
Third World call this neocolonialism or imperialism.” 


thers wonder how long missionaries from the West will 
still be needed as thriving local churches in the Third 
World develop strong leadership. By the year 2000, de- 
mographers predict, Asia, Africa and Latin America 
will have three-fifths of the world’s Christians, compared with 
| 47% today. Protestant churches in the Third World now send 
| out 15,000 missionaries of their own, including some to Europe 
and the U.S 
Along with the old disputes about spiritual imperialism or 
the propriety of seeking converts from other faiths, there is a 
continuing sharp debate over whether missionaries should be 
mainly savers of souls or workers trying to improve the daily 
lives of people. Among Protestants, there has been a shift toward 
greater involvement with the basic economic and social prob- 
lems of the people the missionaries are trying to reach. The 
change is exemplified by the efforts of the Rev. Dan Schellen- 
berg, who is trying to improve the farming techniques of the 
same Kenya tribes that his father evangelized. Schellenberg, 
who is with the biggest U.S. mission agency, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, says, “My father wouldn’t approve of what I’m 
doing,” and calls his father’s methods of seeking converts “but- 
tonholing for Jesus.” Yet the younger Schellenberg remains an 
evangelist. When a hot day’s work is done, he chats with farmer 


friends about the threat of evil spirits and the opportunity of 


gaining freedom through Jesus Christ 

The longstanding arguments about social action are now 
hitting Catholics full force, especially in Latin America The 
new Catholic emphasis on service to the poor has its roots in 
the Second Vatican Council. The Rev. Simon Smith, head of the 


| Christian beliefs “has taken second place to being of service to 
human beings.” 

For an increasing number of Catholic missionaries, identifi- 
cation with the cause of the poor means advocacy of radical 
changes in political and economic systems—even if those 
changes are being spearheaded by Marxist revolutionary move- 
ments. Advocates of this so-called liberation theology are most 
visible in Nicaragua, where five priests, contrary to the Pope’s 
directive against the clergy holding political office, are members 
of the Marxist-led Sandinista government 

The belief that missionaries should care as much about help- 
ing people improve their lives as about converting them to C hris- 
tianity originated with the “mainline” Protestant denominations 
that constitute the National Council of Churches (N.C.C.). But 
this liberal Protestant view is a waning influence around the 
world. Reason: mainline churches believe that indigenous work- 
ers should be doing most of the spiritual tasks once performed 
by missionaries. Thus churches that belong to the N.C.C. now 
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Jesuit missions sent from the U.S., argues that the sharing of 
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“We can’t bribe people into accepting the credibility of the church.” 
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“We wanted to show what Christians working together could achieve.” 
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support only 2,813 career missionaries abroad, compared with 
9,844 in 1953. 
By contrast, Fundamentalists and Evangelicals—many of 
whom do belong to mainline churches—are supporting a mis- 
| sionary movement that since 1953 has tripled its number of 
| workers abroad to more than 30,000. The Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, an evangelical denomination with 200,000 
members, supports 40% more workers than does the United 
Methodist Church, which has 9.5 million adherents. The over- 
seas staffs of conservative churches care as deeply as others 
about improving the lives of the people they work among, but 
their primary goal is to turn them into born-again Christians. 
The most important change in Protestant missionary strategy in 
the past ten years has been to identify and seek to contact some 
16,000 tribes and social groups around the world that have been 
beyond the reach of Christianity. 
Alan Foster, 35, and his wife 





works with missionaries: “Inculturation is a difficult thing and 
sometimes I would say a dangerous thing. Leaving your own cul- 
ture and adopting that of the people among whom you work may 
lead you to go too far, toward animism perhaps.” At the mo- 
ment, the first black archbishop in Zambia, Emmanuel Milingo, 
is in Rome for a period of “reflection” because he carried on a 
ministry of exorcism and faith healing, complete with such tribal 
accoutrements as fly whisks and animal skins. 

The new sensitivity toward local cultures has led even con- 
servative Protestants to treat tribal religion with respect. Mis- 
sionaries try to banish belief in, and fear of, evil spirits; yet they 
also plumb the animist religions for concepts of eternal life or of 
a remote “high god” or primordial creator that might be used to 
inspire belief in the one God of the Bible. After all, the mission- 
aries point out, Christmas was originally a pagan rite that an- 
cient preachers turned to good advantage. 

Indeed, there are missionaries 





Vickie, 29, live with their three chil- 
dren in Campamento Chimora, a 
frontier settlement hacked out of 
Bolivia’s hellish rain forest. Foster, 
whose father was an evangelist, was 
sent by the New Tribes Mission to 
work with the Yuqui Indians. He is 
about to join a “contact team” that 
hopes to find three elusive Yuqui 
groups deep in the jungle. Such 
teams are often attacked by the 
tribesmen they are trying to reach. 
But for all the dangers of their 
task, the Fosters have developed a 
close rapport with Indians at the 
station. Says Vickie Foster: “They 
get so close to us, they become like 
family.” 

The burgeoning evangelical 
groups often post missionaries to 
foreign countries without waiting to 
be invited, while N.C.C. missionary 
boards stress close collaboration 
with Third World churches. None- 
theless, the conservatives are be- 
coming far more sophisticated in 
anthropology and far more respect- 
| ful of the peoples and cultures of 
other nations than they used to be. 
In Bolivia, evangelical missionaries 
even steeled themselves not to ob- 
ject to the custom of the Ayoré 
tribesmen of killing their firstborn 
and burying old people alive. 

All missionaries, liberal or con- 
servative, Catholic or Protestant, 
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“I prayed as never before. My family’s lives were at stake.” 


who believe that conversion is fun- 
damentally irrelevant to their true 
task. Says Father Walbert Buhl- 
mann, the Rome-based mission 
secretary of the Order of Friars Mi- 
nor Capuchin: “In the past, we had 
the so-called motive of saving souls. 
We were convinced that if not bap- 
tized, people in the masses would go 
to hell. Now, thanks be to God, we 
believe that all people and all reli- 
gions are already living in the grace 
and love of God and will be saved 
by God’s mercy.” 


TaBYNS ANOL 


he Christian churches may | 

differ in doctrine and in 

their basic convictions 

about what mission work is 
all about, but one factor tends to 
unite liberals and conservatives, 
Protestants and Catholics: they are 
all reaching out to the poor. By and 
large, the unevangelized popula- 
tions of the world are those stricken 
by poverty and threatened by rapid 
change in their societies. 

All these conflicting patterns 
and tensions converge in Latin 
America, which has more U.S. mis- 
sionaries than any other part of the 
world: some 9,250 Protestants and 
2,180 Catholics. With a few notable 
exceptions, Catholic missionaries 
in the 17th and 18th centuries 
preached subservience to Spanish 











agree that one key goal is to develop 

self-sufficient indigenous churches, if only because they never 
know when political conditions will force foreign-born clerics to 
leave forever. Says the Rev. Joseph Kelly, an American mission- 
ary with the Holy Ghost Fathers who has worked in Tanzania 
and Kenya for 31 years: “Unlike people in the business world, 
who want to make themselves indispensable, the task of the mis- 
sionary is to make himself unnecessary.” 

In contrast to their predecessors, the new missionaries agree 
that as much as possible, the preaching of the Gospel should be 
shorn of Western cultural trappings and adapted to the civiliza- 
tion of the people to whom it is offered. Instead of Christianizing 
Africa, so the policy runs, missionaries should help to Africanize 
Christianity. 

The current buzz word used by Catholics for the process of 
adapting the Christian message to local traditions is “incultura- 
tion.” The idea is not new. Four centuries ago, Father Matteo 
Ricci, a Jesuit missionary in China, tried to incorporate the Con- 
fucian reverence for ancestors into Catholic ritual. The Vatican 
[ quashed the experiment. Says one Catholic official in Rome who 











and Portuguese rule, while promis- 
ing the natives a better life in the hereafter. Protestant missionar- 
ies, who began arriving in force in the 19th century, condemned 
the rich Catholic landowners and military elites, and were severe- 
ly persecuted. As recently as the decade ending in 1958, there 
were 126 Protestants killed, 279 schools closed and 60 churches 
destroyed in Colombia alone. After Pope John XXIII took office 
in 1958, attacks on Latin America’s Protestants abated. 

Today, by contrast, Catholic missionaries have strongly 
aligned themselves with the poor, encouraging them to fight for 
social justice. Pope John Paul II has supported his priests in this 
cause, as long as they do not become directly engaged in politics. 
Some Protestant missionaries share the radical views of the 
Catholic activists. But a majority of the evangelical and funda- 
mentalist missionaries either sympathize with rightist regimes or 
accept the status quo and insist that spiritual conversion, not po- 
litical action, is the true work of the Lord. 

Because they defied the authorities, two French Catholic 
missionaries languished last week in federal police headquarters 
in Brasilia, the capital of Brazil, while they appealed eight- and 
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ten-year sentences for alleged “incitement to kill.” Father Aristi- 
des Camio, 41, and Father Frangois Guriou, 40, got into trouble 
in the jungles of the Amazon basin by advising the impoverished 
natives that, under the law, they had a claim on land in a rain 
forest. When the natives hacked out villages, clearing the tangle 
of trees with machetes, they were attacked by gun squads hired 
by absentee owners of the forests. According to the priests, 47 
people died in the skirmishes. 

On Aug. 13, 1981, the squatters, as the government calls 
them, killed one of the gunmen and wounded four federal agents. 
Though the two priests were not involved, police burst into their 
rectory and arrested them on the charge that their sermons the 
previous Sunday had stirred up the rebellion. The two fathers 
deny the accusations; their defense lawyers say that police used 
torture to persuade nine peasants to testify against the two men. 
The priests are warmly remembered back in the jungle. Says Jo- 
sias de Silva, 37, the head of one of 36 families guarding their 
makeshift village in the rain forest: “Father Aristides showed 
us the church is on the side of 
the poor.” 

In Guatemala, the Catholic hi- 
erarchy remains staunchly conser- 
vative. Mario Cardinal Casariego, 
the Archbishop of Guatemala City, 
says he knows of no murdered cler- 
gy in his country (there have been 
at least ten, according to most ac- 
counts). Says the Cardinal: “If you 
mix in politics, you get what you de- 
serve.” Although Guatemala is des- 
perately short of priests, Casariego 
wants troublesome missionaries to 
leave. The Cardinal is equally per- 
turbed by the growth of Protestant 
churches, which now claim 21% of 
the population, including the head 
of the government, General Efrain 
Rios Montt. The general, whose 
brother is a Catholic bishop, is a 
born-again Christian who found his 
new faith in 1978 at a tent church 
run by Pentecostals from Califor- 
nia. Some of the evangelists were 
converts from the drug culture. 

When Ray Elliott, 50, and his 
wife Helen, 56, came to Guatemala 
in 1953, Protestants were a scorned 
and despised minority. After arriv- 
ing in the remote village of Nebaj, 
nestled in a steep valley 165 miles 
northwest of Guatemala City, the 
Elliotts learned that a priest was 
warning the people that Protestants 
were devils and kidnapers who 
should be refused all goods and sup- 
plies. To this day, Helen Elliott has 
trouble acknowledging Catholics as fellow Christians. 

The young couple, who had been high-school sweethearts in 
Independence, Kans., settled with their three children into a 
two-room dirt-floor sharecropper’s cabin. The Elliotts had been 
sent to Guatemala by the Wycliffe Bible Translators of Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif., who dispatch teams around the world to create 
the first written form of languages or dialects that exist only 
in a spoken form. Experts then translate the New Testament 
into the language—in the Elliotts’ case, a difficult Indian tongue 
called Ixil. 

The Elliotts faced stony opposition for two years. Then, one 
day, there was an explosion in a storehouse for firecrackers, 
which the Ixil tribesmen used to get the attention of gods 
to whom they offered sacrifices. Two boys were horribly 
burned. By the time Helen arrived on the scene, neighbors had 
already plastered the burns with a mixture of lime, wood ash and 
motor oil. 

Helen, who had had no medical training, gave the boys mor- 
phine and antibiotic injections, picked off the goo and seared 
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“They get so close to us, they become like family.” 








flesh, wrapped the victims in sheets sterilized in a pressure cook- 
er, and forced them to drink eggnog through straws (all the water 
was contaminated). When Helen returned after putting her own 
children to bed, she discovered that a witch doctor had ripped off 
the bandages and was rubbing hot pepper on the wounds, invok- 
ing Christian saints and Mayan deities, all the while drinking 
rum. In a scene reminiscent of Elijah confronting the prophets of 
Baal, Helen told the parents that they must choose between her 
treatment and the witch doctor's. 

The parents chose Helen. As the boys hovered near death, she 
prayed as never before. “This was a chance for people to experi- 
ence the living Gospel,” she recalls. But, she adds, “my family’s 
lives were at stake.” The boys survived and Helen was so besieged 
by the sick that she soon became the village’s practical nurse, de- 
livering hundreds of babies, suturing hundreds of wounds. The Ix- 
ils began to accept the Elliotts as prophets of a loving god. 

The crisis also produced a breakthrough in Ray’s torturous 
translation struggle. An Indian woman, marveling at Helen's 
treatment of the boys, used a word 
they had never heard: shum, which 
means giving without receiving 
anything in return. This was the 
word Ray needed to translate 
“love” into Ixil. 
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he Elliotts suffered through 

typhoid fever, malaria and 

amoebic dysentery. But 

their most wrenching expe- 
rience was the loss last year of their 
home. Left-wing guerrilla activity 
around Nebaj got so heavy, says | 
Ray, that “our presence was endan- 
gering our friends.” Along with all 
Catholic missionaries, they had to 
pull out of the war zone. Operating 
from a house trailer in Guatemala 
City, the Elliotts now work to get 
shipments of roofing, food, blankets, 
clean water and medical supplies for 
their village. | 

Every few days the Elliotts | 
board a cargo flight to Nebaj, where | 
10,000 refugees, many burned out 
of their homes, huddle in camps. 
The planes land, amid bursts of 
guerrilla fire, and are immediately 
surrounded by the Elliotts’ Lxil 
friends. Helen’s eyes mist over. 
“Nebaj is the home of our chil- 
dren,” she says. “Now most of the 
people understand the word of God 
because of Ray's work.” 

Latin America has been nomi- 
nally Catholic for centuries, and 
most of its nations won their inde- 
pendence in the 19th century. Both Christianity and statehood, 
however, are relatively new to black Africa. Protestant and 
Catholic mission schools were responsible for training many 
leaders of the 38 new nations on the continent that have gained 
their independence since 1956. 

For missionaries in what is now Zimbabwe, the civil war 
that ended in 1979 brought death and harassment from both 
sides. Father Mark Hackett, 46, a Catholic priest from Britain, 
recalls that black guerrillas opposed the missions as relics of the 
colonial past. On the other hand, government troops threatened | 
to kill Hackett for harboring rebels. The suspicions were correct. 
Black guerrillas appeared almost nightly at Hackett’s mission 
hospital in Makumbi, and, he says, “we never turned anyone 
away who needed help.” One guerrilla was saved when hospital 
workers disguised him as a pregnant woman. Unlike many 
of their Latin American colleagues, foreign missionaries in 
Africa today generally steer clear of politics. The reason: 
even vague criticism of sensitive black regimes can result in 
deportation within 24 hours. 
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Most missionaries are also 
careful to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of the increasing- 
ly successful black churches 
that are independent of West- 
ern denominations and mis- 
sions. The largest of these is 
the Kimbanguist church in 
Zaire, which has 3.5 million 
members. There are more 
than 6,700 independent de- 
nominations in Africa with 
a total membership of 30 
million. Some are highly 
orthodox in doctrine, while 
others incorporate tribal rites 
in their services and even ac- 
cept polygamists in church of- 
fices. These growing black 
churches are sending out mis- 
sionaries of their own. Among 
them is Ken Okeke, a Nigeri- 
an Anglican who works with his countrymen studying in England. 
Okeke is dismayed by what he finds in the nation that first 
evangelized his homeland: “This country has become more and 
more apostate.” 

For all the vigor of the black churches, there is still a role in 
Africa for traditional missionaries with skills and tact. One is Al- 
fred Merriweather, 63, a physician sent in 1944 by the United 
Free Church of Scotland to run the Livingstone Mission at 
Molepolole, Botswana; the center is named for David Living- 
stone, the famed 19th century Scottish missionary and explorer. 
Merriweather has seen massive changes over four decades. “On 
reflection, we made many mistakes. When I joined the mission 
service, my immediate senior banned traditional tribal dancing 
as being heathen. Today no one would dream of denying the lo- 
cal people their traditions. We do, however, have to battle even 
now, as in the past, against witch doctors and so-called healers 
who kill as often as they cure.” 

At the lonely bush hospital, Merriweather had to contend 
with ailments brought from the outside world, such as tuberculo- 
sis and syphilis, as well as malnutrition, leprosy, maulings by lions 
ora scalp fungus caused by a lack of washing. In the cruel Kalaha- 
ri Desert, explains the doctor, “water, if you find it, is for drinking, 
not washing.” As an ordained clergyman, Merriweather also per- 
formed funeral services for patients who died. 

The Molepolole hospital is now operated by the Botswana 
government, and Merriweather has become the senior medical 
Officer at Princess Marina 








of the Bakwena tribe proudly 
presented 15 babies to be 
baptized by their esteemed 
guest. After the goats were 
cleared from the church, 
Merriweather preached, in 
impeccable Setswana, of 
God’s love and read Scrip- 
tures translated into the local 
dialect by Robert Moffat, 
Livingstone’s father-in-law. 
Meanwhile, Merriweather’s 
wife taught Sunday school to 
the children. 

The Merriweathers have a 
three-year-old adopted daugh- 
ternamed Mpho, which means 
“gift.” Her mother came to 
the hospital desperately ill 
and about to deliver a baby. 
Merriweather saved both. 
Then, he explains, “the 
grateful mother could think of no better gift for us than the baby. 
It may seem unconventional in Western terms, but believe me, 
this is a long way from the West. So we accepted Mpho as a gift 
from God, and that is what she has been to us ever since. 

“IT came to Botswana to heal and to teach and to give,” says 
Merriweather, who has no plans to retire. “I find that I also learn 
and receive. I learn patience and I see how to endure and receive 
affection and trust. In those needy eyes of the Bakwena, I see the 
eyes of Christ, and I know that as I serve them I serve him who 
said, ‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, you have done it unto me.’ ” 


come the majority religion by the year 2000, post-colonial 

Asia is an area where Christians constitute a mere 4.4% of 

the population. Although most Muslim and Communist 
lands forbid proselytizing, missionaries have been able to seize 
surprising opportunities in Asia, particularly among remote ad- 
herents of tribal religions. 

Consider the extraordinary odyssey of one Oklahoma fam- 
ily: J. Russell Morse, his sons Eugene and Robert, and the eight 
of their twelve children who are now third-generation mission- 
aries. They are sponsored by the Christian Churches, a loose 
confederation of conservative Protestant congregations. The 
Morses are among the leading missionaries in Asia. Because of 
their efforts, 120,000 Asian adults are Christians. 

J. Russell Morse went to 


‘ n contrast to black Africa, where Christianity may well be- 





Hospital in the country’s cap- 
ital, Gaborone. He was crip- 
pled in a 1971 auto crash that 
killed his first wife and al- 
most ended his medical ca- 
reer. Walking with a limp 
and in some pain, he still 
makes his hospital rounds. A 
Commander of the British 
Empire, the unassuming doc- 
tor was elected the first 
speaker of the National As- 
sembly when Botswana won 
its independence in 1966, a 
rare honor for a white. 

In addition to his de- 
manding hospital schedule, 
Merriweather continues to 
conduct weekly services in the 
hinterlands. His second wife 
Mary does the packing and of- 
ten drives their Land Rover. 
One recent Sunday in the vil- 
lage of Kumkwane, members 





A Sheep Is a Sheep 


A mong the baffling problems facing missionaries today is 
how to convey scriptural concepts in the tongues of Stone 
Age tribes. The experts who were trying to translate the Bi- 
ble for the Dani tribe in Indonesia were thrown by the verse 
“All we like sheep have gone astray” (Isaiah 53:6). Reason: 
most of the Dani had never seen a sheep. “So,” says Linguist 
David Scoville, “we thought of using a pig as a ‘cultural 
equivalent.” ” But then the missionaries had to contend with 
the succeeding verse, believed by Christians to foreshadow 
the Crucifixion, describing a lamb that is quietly “led to the 
slaughter.” The translators decided they could not substitute 
pig for lamb in that context because pigs make a squealing 
commotion before they are killed. What to do? Happily, the 
mission was beginning to introduce sheep for farming. The 
linguists promoted the program so that all of the villagers 
could learn about the animals’ passive personality. Only then 
could the translators call a sheep a sheep. 





Tibet in 1921. He was nearly 
killed by feuding warlords, 
and moved into a mountain- 
ous area of China near the 
Burmese border. Ordered by 
the U.S. consul to leave the 
region during an outbreak of 
civil war in 1927, the family 
made a 70-day trek through 
snowcapped mountains and 
malarial forests into Burma. 
The Morses eventually re- 
turned to work again in Yun- 
nan, a remote region of Chi- 
na where cannibals roamed, 
Tibetan bandits burned vil- 
lages, and the chief trade 
with the outside world was 
carried on by opium dealers. 
The nearest hospital was four 
weeks away by foot. 

Between 1927 and 1937, 
Morse established some 30 
churches and baptized 2,000 
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converts. Evacuated to Burma again during World War II, 
Morse advised the Allies to use a different and safer air route to 
fly the “Hump” over the Himalayas to Kunming. Meanwhile, 
young Robert organized tribes to assist airmen who crashed. The 
family returned to China for a third postwar tour; Eugene was 
imprisoned briefly in 1949, after the Communists seized power, 
and his father was held in solitary confinement and tortured for 
more than 15 months. The family remained undaunted. Says 
Robert: “A missionary with a martyr complex is useless.” 

Starting over in the Kachin village of Muladi in northern 
Burma, the Morses and several thousand converts who followed 
them out of China gradually created one of Burma’s most pros- 
perous areas and one that became 90% Christian. “We wanted 
to show what Christians working together could achieve,” says 
Eugene Morse. In a valley where there had only been jungle, 
35,000 members of the nomadic Lisu and Rawang tribes created 
30 villages. Malaria was virtually wiped out. 

The Morses were uprooted yet again in December 1965, this 
time by soldiers of Socialist Dicta- 





In 1960, when the couple lived in a grass hut in the village of 
Kelila, the tribal chief surprised them one day by coming to 
say, “As long as we have our fetishes, we are not ready to hear 
God.” About 5,000 Danis brought charms and spirit parapher- 
nalia to throw onto a bonfire. Recalls Dillinger: “The men 
shouted for joy, and people ran up and down, so happy were 
they to be free of those things. It couldn’t have been noisier if 
U.C.L.A. were playing U.S.C.” Tribal bloodshed ceased, the fear 
of spirits abated, and gradually more than 100,000 of the Danis 
became Christians. 

The Dillingers trained local preachers from the first wave of 
converts, and Leon established the Dani Bible Institute, which 
now graduates 75 preachers a year. Says he: “Our greatest suc- 
cess is to work our way out of a job. In all developing countries, 
the goal should be to teach people to be self-reliant and not to 
rely on the big white Santa Claus.” 

One day recently the Dillingers stood in a mountain pasture 
greeting hundreds of nearly naked black Dani tribesmen and 
women who had gathered for a tra- 








tor Ne Win. The night the order 
came, 600 Lisu packed the thatch- 
roofed church to hear the family 
patriarch, then 67, read from Matr- 
thew 10: 23: “When they persecute 
you in one town, flee for the next; 
for truly, I say to you, you will 
not have gone through all the towns 
of Israel before the son of man 
comes.” 

After leaving their homes, the 
Morses and thousands of Kachin 
refugees created yet another Chris- 
tian utopia in an uninhabited valley 
near Burma’s border with India. In 
1972, the missionaries were ordered 
out of Burma for good. They settled 
in the city of Chiang Mai in north- 
ern Thailand for the eighth phase 
of the family’s career. Robert, 59, is 
a teacher and linguist, and Eugene, 
61, organizes evangelists to reach 
the 13,000 of the brightly costumed 
Lisu people within Thailand. Eight 
of the brothers’ twelve children are 
missionaries in Thailand; the other 
four are studying in the U.S. Next 
month, J. Russell Morse plans to 
leave Oklahoma and come back to 
help the clan. He is 84. 

Leon Dillinger has had similar 
success in another obscure corner of 
Asia: the interior of Irian Jaya (for- 
merly Dutch New Guinea and now 
| part of Indonesia). Dillinger, 51, 
and wife Lorraine, 48, work among 
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“Our greatest success is to work ourselves out of a job.” 


ditional pig feast. The two mission- 
aries seemed as much at ease as they 
would be at a church potluck supper 
in Leon’s home town of Souderton, 
Pa. Leon chatted with the last man 
in the village to accept Christianity: 
the son of the sorcerer. Lorraine 
sampled food that a Dani woman 
had just pulled from the braising 
pit hollowed out of the ground for 
the occasion. 


he Dillingers, who represent 
F the Unevangelized Fields 
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Mission, a conservative 

Protestant agency, have 
helped the Danis make Christianity 
their own by blending it with local 
customs and practices. At worship, 
Danis use sweet potatoes and rasp- 
berry juice instead of bread and 
wine for Communion, and sing 
hymns they have written them- 
selves. The missionaries even allow 
male converts who have more than 
one wife to retain their spouses. The 
Dillingers reason that to banish all 
but the first wife would disrupt the 
tribal culture and cause prostitu- 
tion. Unmarried converts, however, 
may take only one wife after joining 
the church. 

Each year brings new delights 
and surprises for the Dillingers. 
Last December, it was the Christ- 
mas pageant in costume, staged by 








Dani tribesmen cut off from the 

outside world by crocodile-infested, malarial lowlands and 
mountain ranges that soar to 13,000 ft. It is against Indonesian 
law to convert any person who already has a religion, and 88% of 
the country is Muslim. But the government does allow Christian 
missionary work, Minister for Religious Affairs Haji Alamajah 
Ratuprawiranegara acknowledged to TIME, “as long as it is 
only aimed at the animists.” When Dillinger arrived 24 years 
ago, he remembers, “every aspect of the Dani world had spirits: 
the mountains, the gardens, the trees. The people lived in con- 
stant fear and dread.” The oppressive atmosphere also bred wars 
between tribes. “That was the hardest part for me,” says Lor- 
raine, “watching them kill each other before we could teach 
them the Gospel.” 

Then the Dillingers went to work to convert tribesmen 
who relied on charms and fetishes to fight the evil spirits. 
Lorraine, a nurse, used penicillin to cure yaws and iodine to 
treat goiters. The medical treatment and the Dillingers’ 
radio seemed miracles to members of the Stone Age tribe: they 
thought the disembodied voices belonged to their ancestors. 








women are dying young. The introduction of Western agricul- 


the Danis. As the drama proceeded, 
it became clear that the tribespeople were portraying not the 
Nativity in Bethlehem but Christ’s Crucifixion, complete with 
catsup for blood. When it was over, a Dani chief explained, 
“Why not? Jesus was born to die for us on the Cross, so it’s all the 
same thing.” The Dillingers understood. 

It is difficult not to admire the zeal of the Dillingers and 
thousands of other missionaries who have dedicated their lives to 
the selfless yet ultimately self-fulfilling task of spreading Christ's 
word throughout the world. Nonetheless, despite their aware- 
ness of the religious arrogance of older missionaries, and their 
sensitivity to the customs and rituals of the peoples they serve, 
questions remain as to whether the spiritual good they do is not 
balanced, in part, by social and cultural harm. 

In the Irian Jaya village of Mulia, for example, schools set 
up by the missionaries threaten a complex family structure that 
developed over the course of centuries. The children no longer 
can help their mothers work in the gardens and the rise in mo- 
nogamy adds to the wives’ labor. As a result, some overburdened 
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Danis: the missionaries can raise superior crops and 300-Ib. pigs, 
five times as large as those the tribes were producing. Says Bob 
Lehnhart, an official of the Mission Aviation Fellowship, which 
flies supplies into the Indonesian jungles: “Suddenly the people 
are feeling that they must throw out everything from the past 
and learn everything new.” In rebuttal, missionaries argue that 
evolution toward modern ways is inevitable and that they can 
buffer the struggles more humanely for the tribes than would 
land and mineral developers. 

Try as they might to blend with the local population and to 
adapt the Christian message to their ways, the visitors inevitably 
bring Western values with them. For instance, missionaries in 
Asia expect newly baptized Christians to take personal blame 
for their actions; that is not an easy lesson for people raised in 
neo-Confucian societies that emphasize group responsibility. 
New Christians, whose cultures 


tural techniques has also undermined the self-esteem of the | It is 4:30 a.m. in Cairo when Sister Emmanuelle, 74, awakens 





in her hut with its dirt floor and gaping hole in the roof. After 
washing in a bucket, she sets out on a two-mile walk to attend 
Mass at the nearest church. She is clad in a white smock and a 
necklace with a silver cross. Her route takes her through mounds 
of fetid garbage, rotting produce and broken glass. The tiny fig- 
ure wards off snarling dogs in the darkness with a dart of light 
from a battered flashlight. 

The Belgian-born nun, whose very name bespeaks Christ- 
mas, is the only missionary among the 10,000 garbage pickers of 
the Egyptian capital. They are untouchables who live in what 
amounts to perpetual serfdom, bequeathing their trade and squa- 
lor to succeeding generations. The garbage pickers stay alive by 
sorting through the refuse that is hauled out from the city in 
creaking donkey carts. The ragged men and women save the bot- 
tles and tin cans to be sold, and feed the slop to the pigs who live 
with them. Infant mortality in the 





have taught them to mask emotions 
| Or express them indirectly, have 
difficulty accepting the evangelical 
emphasis on a public affirmation 


of faith. 

; some recently established 
congregations in rural Thai- 
land tends to waver if prayers go 
| unanswered. At the Ban Ti Chris- 
tian Church north of Lamphun, a 
large blackboard hangs on the wall 
behind the pulpit. Prayers for rain, 
a speedy harvest and painless cures 
for various maladies are recorded 
every Sunday, then checked off the 

following week against the results, 
This kind of pragmatic ap- 
proach to Christianity does not sur- 
prise Rubem Alvez, one of Brazil’s 
leading liberal Protestant thinkers. 
He argues that missionaries from 
the West, and especially from the 
US., bring with them an implicit 
promise: “Be converted to Protes- 
tantism, and you will become like 

| the affluent nations of the world.” 
Among non-Christians, the 
most serious criticism of missionar- 
ies is that, just as in the past, they 
are changing religious ways of life 
for whole societies. Says Saeng 
Channgarm, a professor at Chiang 
Mai University in Thailand, a Bud- 


he new ways and the old of- 
ten mix badly. The faith of 











EGYPT: SISTER EMMANUELLE 
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“My job is to bring courage to these poor people.” 


community is an appalling 40%. 

At 9 o'clock Sister Emmanuelle 
welcomes 40 youngsters who attend 
school at her hut. She is distressed 
that ten students are absent; un- 
doubtedly they are out working 
with their parents in the garbage 
heap. She will visit them later that 
day with lessons. In this environ- 
ment of waste and disease, where 
she has worked for ten years, Sister 
Emmanuelle endlessly preaches the | 
need for cleanliness, and the chil- 
dren at school are neatly dressed. 
As the lesson goes on, she speaks to 
the children in Arabic in a voice 
that almost sings. Each faltering 
step toward literacy is rewarded 
with a smile from the nun and a 
hearty shout of “Bravo!” or a piece 
of candy. 

Then Sister Emmanuelle turns 
to Bible stories and prayers with 
students who are Coptic Christians; 
the Muslim ones depart. “Today we 
don’t talk about conversion any 
more,” she explains. “We talk 
about being friends. My job is to 
prove that God is love, to bring 
courage to these neople.” | 

Waving aside the flies that fill 
the air in enormous clouds, Sister 
Emmanuelle spends hours visiting 
her flock, carrying a ledger in 
which she has meticulously written 
down the names and needs of 3,000 








dhist and a respected analyst of his 

society: “Even though we are very much Westernized nowadays, 
our Buddhist culture keeps us uniquely Thai. When a Thai 
becomes Christian, the country loses a unit of its spiritual 
power. If the entire country became Christian, it would no longer 
be Thailand.” 

In their defense, conservative Protestants acknowledge they 
are trying to win converts, but say they are simply offering a 
choice, and point out that those who change their religions do so 
freely and happily. The Morses, for example, have never put pres- 
sure to convert on students who stay at their hostel in Chiang Mai. 
“By the time they leave,” says young Bob Morse, “they know what 
the Bible says and can make their own decision.” 

Sweeping the debate over conversions aside, the Rev. Willie 
Cilliers, secretary for missions of the black Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa, argues that the true role of the missionary 
is simply to reach out to the poor, in imitation of Jesus. Says he: 
“We have a message to proclaim: that from a Christian perspec- 
live it is the weak in society who have the first priority. That is 
what the Christian message is about—reaching out to the weak.” 








families. But her gentleness turns to 
steel when she browbeats bureaucrats or bankers to help the gar- 
bage pickers. She envisions motorized vehicles to replace the di- 
lapidated donkey carts. She wants to replace pickers’ filthy gar- 
ments with clean uniforms and to pen the pigs instead of 
allowing them to roam in and out of homes. Says she: “It will cost 
money, but it won't be expensive. I want to prove it’s possible to 
be a clean and dignified garbage collector, and slowly, slowly, we 
will do it. With God, everything is possible.” 

In her life and actions among the garbage pickers, the nun 
epitomizes the best in today’s new missionary. “I’m not interest- 
ed in going to those convents where old nuns spend their last 
days,” she reflects. “I want to remain here doing what I’m doing 
until the day I die. I wouldn’t want to be anywhere else because 
here I feel I am giving the life of Jesus Christ to the children.” 
The final gift to mankind of Sister Emmanuelle, and thousands 
of missionaries like her, is themselves. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/Middle East and South Asia, Sandra Burton and 
David DeVoss/Asia, Peter Hawthorne and Alistair Matheson/Africa and 
James Wilde/Latin America 
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Pilot Error? 
A TV chopper reporter dies 





] n the gizmo-fancying world of local TV 
news, the helicopter rivals the minicam 
as the novelty of the moment. Choppers 
can cost $300,000 or more, but they give 
some 250 TV station news crews speed 
and mobility, and serve as remote trans- 
mitters for pictures ranging from traffic to 
catastrophes. But the ratings race can 
tempt copter reporters to chase sensation, 
making aerial derring-do part of the story, 
and to take needless risks. 

Within the past few years, broadcast 
crews have died in helicopter crashes near 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Miami. Last New Year’s Day, a Denver 
team survived a forced landing and a sub- 
zero night spent stranded, after its chop- 
per headed into a blinding snowstorm to 
cover a small commercial plane crash. 

In attempting to match that misguid- 
ed mission, Karen Key, 28, of Denver's 
NBC affiliate, KOA-TV, was not so lucky. 
When word came that a Pioneer Airlines 
commuter plane was missing in treacher- 
ous icy weather, a copter crew from one 
station refused to take off and another 
crew turned back in mid-flight. But Key, 
the nation’s first woman TV reporter-— 
helicopter pilot, pressed on. Within 45 
minutes, she and Mechanic Larry G. 
Zane, 28, slammed into a snowy stand of 
pine trees near Larkspur, Colo., and died 
almost instantly. 

As Denver reporters dug into the inci- 
dent, questions arose last week about 
Key’s fitness to fly and her station man- 
agement’s judgment. Roger Ogden, KOA- 
TV general manager, admitted that the sta- 
tion hired Key knowing that she had been 
arrested for driving drunk last year. Fur- 
ther, it turned out, she had exaggerated 
her experience as a pilot, and the station 
had not uncovered that 
fact. Insisted Ogden: “Her 
flying was never cause for 
concern.” But while some 
Denver pilots termed Key 
cautious, fellow reporters 
said they were uneasy fly- 
ing with her. The windy 
Rockies near Denver are 
known as particularly haz- 
| Karen Key ardous terrain for even the 
| most experienced pilot. 
Key was not qualified to navigate by in- 
struments; on the night she died the cloud 
cover was at 200 ft. Most disturbing of all, 
Key had been drinking that day from 9:30 
a.m., and her blood-alcohol level of .09% 
was just shy of legal intoxication. 

No Denver station has revamped its 
policy on using choppers, though Key’s 
crash was the city’s fourth in 244 years. Og- 
den denies that the stations are showboat- 
ing. Says he: “News value is the predomi- 
| nant factor in whether we go up.” a 
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Restoring Reputations 


he press makes and breaks reputations: that’s well understood in show busi- 

ness by people who spend half their lives trying to get their name in the paper 
and the second half of their careers trying to keep it out. In television coverage of 
Washington, CBS Correspondent Robert Pierpoint discovered, the truism is “that 
most people are not worth interviewing if they are not known to the public, and 
that once known, they often don’t want to be interviewed.” 

Not all careers follow that trajectory of seeking the press, then avoiding it, or 
of still seeking attention after the press has lost interest. More fascinating are the 
public figures who lose out in press favor and then make it back: they show skill 
in damage limitation. Billie Jean King at first denied having an affair with a 
woman who sued her for palimony, then, against her attorney's advice, called a 
press conference to admit it. She ended up more praised for her honesty than con- 
demned for her behavior. John Kennedy quickly took responsibility for the Bay 
astuursrace Of Pigs and saved himself endless days of press 
search through the Pentagon and the White 
House for those who had misled him. Moral: 
once a public burning is in prospect, act swiftly 
before the kindling can be gathered. 

In Jane Fonda’s earlier off-to-Hanoi days, 
she was widely reviled as a combination of La 
Pasionaria and shrill brat. She has since be- 
come thought of as a fine actress. Her book on 
physical exercise is a bestseller, and she has 
a chain of body-fitness shops. She hasn't 
changed all that much; opinion has. In most 
American families, she is now regarded as the 
niece with strident and unpopular opinions 
that are accepted as part of her. 

For politicians, the sustaining and safe- 
guarding of reputation come hard. Not only 
are they cut up by rivals, and by columnists 
with opposing views, but their presence in 
the limelight exposes traits in them that reporters seize upon. With Gerald 
Ford, a frequent target was his physical clumsiness; with Jimmy Carter, it 
was his “meanness.” (The knock on Ronald Reagan, which White House 
publicists are trying to deflect, is “insensitivity” about the poor.) Carter is still 
in limbo: he roams the country flogging his memoirs, to a public not yet 
ready to resuscitate him. 

Reagan’s patchy record in foreign affairs, though, is reviving the reputations 
of some who used to tend the store. Zbigniew Brzezinski, once associated with the 
confusions of Carter’s policy, now gets respectful attention in the papers. So does 
Carter, when he is talking about Arabs and Israelis. Henry Kissinger, anathema 
to Reagan’s right-wing supporters, has been called in as a consultant by Secretary 
of State George Shultz. “The reason guru-grabbing has come into such vogue is 
that a strategy vacuum exists within the divided Reagan White House,” writes 
conservative Columnist William Safire. He regards Reagan’s National Security 
Adviser, William Clark, as “living proof that still waters can run shallow.” Saf- 
ire’s remark is living proof that when it comes to malice toward one another, top 
conservatives are in a class by themselves. 

Kissinger, with his many-layered mind, has always had a many-layered rep- 
utation. Once he couldn’t go near a campus without hearing “War criminal!” He 
hasn’t been forgiven by many yet, and he can’t pass an airport newsstand these 
days without seeing a copy of the Af/antic, with an article accusing him of past 
perfidy in Chile. But he has become rich: Wall Street pays handsomely for his ad- 
vice; editors want his words; his speeches command top prices; his reputation is 
secure as the dominant American strategist in foreign affairs for two decades. 

Even more fascinating is Nixon’s semi-demi comeback. Nobody wants any 
lectures from him yet about public morality, and he still couldn't get elected dog- 
catcher. But he is no longer a pariah. Reporters from the New York Times, tele- 
vision interviewers from CBS, and TIME too, seek his views on an area where he 
has expertise, the Soviet Union and China. Discreet in his criticism of Reagan, he 
seeks for himself a new role as moderate senior statesman. 

Moral: when the wind is right, even a discredited voice can still get a hearing. 








Carter: the public is not yet ready 
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The Elusive Recovery 


Deficits and interest rates must come down, say TIME’s economists 





orecasters scanning the horizon for 
an economic recovery have begun 
to feel a bit like Vladimir and Es- 
tragon, those frustrated characters in the 
play Waiting for Godot who keep expect- 
ing something that never happens. Now 
in its 18th month, the recession has been a 
longer-running and more tragic drama 
than almost anyone originally predicted. 
For that reason, the TIME Board of Econ- 
omists was extraordinarily cautious as it 
met last week in New York City to survey 
the outlook for the new year. The econo- 
mists expect the recovery to begin during 
the first quarter of 1983, but rarely have 
they been so uncertain about a forecast. 
At best, the upturn will be slow and 
feeble. The board foresees growth in the 
gross national product, after adjustment 
for inflation, of about 3% next year, which 
would be only half the pace of most past 
recoveries. Even that modest progress will 
| be in jeopardy unless the White House 
| and Congress take decisive action to boost 
consumer confidence, lower interest rates 
and convince the financial markets that 
alarming federal deficits can be curbed. 





Said Otto Eckstein, a Harvard professor | 


and chairman of the Data Resources eco- 


nomic consulting firm: “We're all hoping | 


and praying for a recovery, but I'm afraid 
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| the Government is not prepared to do 


much to ensure it.” 

In describing current conditions, the 
board members were unusually blunt. 
“The economy is probably in the worst 
shape that it has been in for nearly half a 
century,” said Eckstein. Added Walter 
Heller, an economics professor at the 
University of Minnesota who was chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson: 
“This is the deepest and most dangerous 
recession of the postwar period.” Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist for 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., joined 
the gloomy chorus: “We are sitting here in 
the midst of a major depression.” 

Recovery has been delayed, said Hell- 
er, because “the consumer is still shell- 
shocked by unemployment.” And with 
good reason. The jobless rate has hit 
10.8%, leaving nearly 12 million Ameri- 
cans out of work. Heller cited statistics in- 
dicating that about 20% of all households 
are directly affected by unemployment 





and that another 40% feel threatened by | 


mounting layoffs. The TIME board pre- 
dicted that the jobless rate will reach 
11.3% in 1983's first quarter before begin- 
ning to drop slowly. Even by the end of 
1983, unemployment will still be hovering 






































around 10%. “The unemployment prob- 


| lem is not going away quickly,” said Alice 


Rivlin, director of the Congressional Bud- 
get Office and a guest panelist last week. 

More than 30% of U.S. industrial ca- 
pacity now stands idle. As a result, com- 
panies are expected to slash real capital 
spending by 8.5% next year. That cutback 
almost guarantees that any business re- 
covery will be painfully gradual. 

Most ominous, the U.S. slump is only 
part of a worldwide pattern of malaise. In 
the European Community, more than 11 
million people, or 10.3% of the work 
force, are unemployed. Developing na- 
tions from Africa and Asia to Latin 
America are staggering under a $626 bil- 
lion foreign-debt load. A string of near de- 
faults on loans to Mexico, Argentina and 
now Brazil (see box) has rocked the inter- 
national monetary system 

These nations and many others are in 
a financial bind partly because they are 
dependent on exports to the U.S. and 
those shipments have been slowed by the 
American recession. In turn, sluggish 
growth overseas has hurt American ex- 
port industries. Two-way trade troubles 
have thus created a self-sustaining down- 
ward spiral that is difficult to stop. 

Despite these daunting problems, 











TIME’s board sees several signs that the 
US. economy has almost hit bottom and 
is poised to begin the long climb back. 
The decline in mortgage rates from 17% in 
March to less than 14% has triggered a 
sharp rebound in housing. The number of 
new homes started in November rose 27% 
from October's pace. Car sales are also up, 
buoyed by low-cost financing deals being 
offered by the automakers. In the first ten 
days of December, 13% more American- 
made autos were sold than during the 
same period a year ago. 

The most encouraging: news is the 
dramatic slowdown in the inflation rate. 
Consumer prices have been rising so far 
this year al an annual pace of 4.9%, down 
from 8.9% in 1981 and 12.4% in 1980. 
TIME’s economists predicted that infla- 
tion will remain in the comparatively 
comfortable 5% range throughout 1983. 

One reason for that optimism is the 
brightened energy outlook. World oil sup- 
plies are ample, and the price of crude is 
more likely to sink than spurt. In an effort 
to raise cash, several members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries have been overshooting their pro- 
duction quotas and offering customers 
discounts off the. cartel’s $34-per-bbl. 
Official price. “OPEC’s quota and pric- 
ing system may be on the verge of break- 
ing down,” said Board Member James 
McKie, an economics professor and ener- 
gy expert at the University of Texas. If 
that happens, McKie added, oil prices 
could fall to $20 per bbl. or below by the 
end of 1983. 

Cheaper energy is one of several ton- 
ics that could help revive the economy 
during the coming year. Another is the 
10% personal income tax cut scheduled to 
begin on July 1. A third stimulus will be a 
big boost in defense spending, which is ex- 
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pected to increase by 7% in real terms 
during 1983. 

TIME’s board warned, however, that a 
recovery is not assured. Reason: interest 
rates may still be too high to support an 
upturn. Since July, the benchmark prime 
rate on bank loans has dipped from 16% 
to 11.5%, but that level is 6.5 points higher 
than the 5% inflation rate. Historically, 
the cost of borrowing money has usually 
been only 2 to 3 points above the rate*of’ 
price rises. Consumer credit remains dis- 
couragingly expensive. Bank of America, 
for example, charges 22% on personal 
loans. 


everal of TIME’s economists con- 

tended that the Federal Reserve 

Board should expand the money 
supply a bit faster to bring interest rates 
down another point or two. Said Charles 
Schultze, a visiting professor at Stanford 
University’s graduate school of business, 
who was President Carter’s chief econom- 
ic adviser: “The thing most likely to make 
a major change in economic performance 
over the next couple of years would be a 
further easing by the Fed.” Agreed De 
Vries: “The Fed is moving much too slow- 
ly.” By coincidence, shortly after the 
meeting at TIME ended, the Reserve 
Board announced that it was lowering the 
discount rate that it charges for loans to 
banks by a half-point, to 8.5%. 

Alan Greenspan, a consultant who 
was President Ford’s chief economic ad- 
viser, argued that while the Reserve 
Board might be able to reduce short-term 
interest rates, it could do little to bring 
down the high rates (12% or more) on 
long-term corporate bonds. Bond buyers 
fear that a too rapid expansion of the 
money supply by the Federal Reserve 
could eventually reignite inflation. As a 
result, they demand high interest as pro- 
tection against rising prices. But until 
bond rates come down, companies will 
continue to restrain their capital spend- 
ing. After the cut in the discount rate last 
week, long-term interest rates initially 
fell, but they bounced back up again, part- 
ly out of concern that the Federal Reserve 
was easing too much and risking future 
inflation. Concluded Greenspan: “The 
Fed is in a box.” 

Congress has been considering mea- 
sures of its own to speed a recovery, 
including several proposals to reduce 
unemployment by creating hundreds 
of thousands of public works jobs. TIME’s 
economists doubted that this strategy 
could have much impact. Similar pro- 
grams enacted during recessions in the 
1970s took a long time to reach full steam 
and had little lasting effect on unemploy- 
ment. Said Rivlin: “The experience of the 
past decade has made economists a lot 
more skeptical about using the federal 
budget to create new jobs.” Added 
Schultze: “We ought to put people back to 
work, as much as possible, in the jobs they 
were doing before the recession began. In 
other words, we should stimulate the pri- 
vate sector.” 

The economists were also dubious 


about a White House—backed plan that 
would raise the federal gasoline tax by S¢ 
per gal., so that the revenues raised could 
be used to put 320,000 people to work re- 
pairing highways, bridges and mass-tran- 
sit systems. While agreeing that such res- 
toration projects were needed, the board 
members pointed out that the increased 
tax would probably reduce consumer 
spending and might destroy more jobs 
than it created. Said Heller: “This is an 
anti-jobs bill.” 

Several of the economists, including 
Heller and Eckstein, argued that the sim- 
plest and surest way to spur recovery 
would be to move up the 10% tax cut from 
July 1 to Jan. 1. President Reagan sup- 
ported such a strategy briefly but then 
abandoned it because it was unpopular in 
Congress. The main drawback to acceler- 
ating the tax cut is that it would swell the 
already bloated federal budget deficit. 
The financial markets are gravely con- 
cerned that the flow of red ink will cause 
inflation to speed up again, and this anxi- 
ety, more than anything else, has been re- 
sponsible for keeping interest rates at 
lofty levels. As a result, said Eckstein, the 
Government is suffering from “expecta- 
tional paralysis.” In other words, the law- 
makers cannot agree on any kind of stim- 
ulation for fear of what will happen to 
inflation and interest rates. 

While Eckstein contended that lower 
taxes and a somewhat larger deficit in the 
short run would help lift the economy out 
of recession, he agreed with all the other 
board members that, after the recovery 
begins, the budget gap must be narrowed 
substantially. Unless something is done, 
the economists predicted, the deficit will 
rise from $110.7 billion in fiscal 1982 to 
more than $170 billion in 1984. That 
would be nearly three times as high as the 
biggest deficit recorded by any previous 
Administration. 

The most worrisome part of the bud- 
get is the gargantuan Social Security pro- 
gram, which accounts for more than 25% 
of federal spending. Projections show that 
the trust funds from which benefits are 
paid will run out of cash in early 1984. For 
nearly a year a special 15-member bipar- 
tisan commission appointed by President 
Reagan and Congress has been studying 
ways to ensure the solvency of the Social 
Security system, and the group is expected 
to issue a final report soon. 


reenspan, who chairs the commis- 
sion, said at the TIME meeting that 
the Democrats and Republicans 
on the Social Security panel were strug- 
gling last week to arrive al a compromise 
plan calling for some tax hikes and a mod- 
est slowdown in benefit increases. He put 
the chances that an agreement will be 
reached at one in four. If that effort fails, 
the commission will lay out various op- 
tions for shoring up Social Security’s fi- 
nances and let Congress decide what to do. 
One way or another, said Greenspan, “the 
problem has got to be solved.” 
Whatever modest steps Congress 
takes to trim Social Security spending, the 
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budget deficit is likely to remain huge for 
many years to come. As part of the tax- 
cut legislation passed in 1981, federal in- 
come tax brackets will be subject to in- 
dexing starting in 1985. Indexing will 
automatically adjust the brackets to keep 
taxpayers from paying a higher percent- 
age of their income simply because of in- 
flation. But that will hold down revenues 
and help perpetuate the deficit dilemma. 
Given Congress's reluctance to make nec- 
essary cuts in spending and Reagan’s de- 
termination to boost defense outlays, 
Schultze, Heller and Eckstein contended 
that the best way to shrink the budget gap 
may be to scrap the indexing plan. If Con- 
gress decided immediately to repeal in- 
dexing, the action might reassure finan- 
cial markets and help bring down 
long-term interest rates. 

On the other hand, Greenspan ar- 
gued, doing away with indexing would 
take the pressure off Congress to bring 
Government spending under control. He 











and other conservative economists have | jor governments and the International 


long insisted that the steady climb of in- 
come tax rates caused by inflation has un- 
dermined incentives for Americans to 
save more of their earnings. Conceding 
that some kind of tax increase may be in- 
evitable, Greenspan suggested that Con- 
gress consider the value added tax (VAT), 
a fornvof national sales tax used by many 
West European nations. Unlike the pro- 
gressive income tax, the VAT would not 
discourage savings and investment. 

Dealing with the deficit is of crucial 
importance not only to a U.S. recovery 
but also to the economic health of the en- 
tire world. High U.S. interest rates prop 
up rates abroad as well, and the onerous 
cost of carrying loans has brought nations 
with large foreign debts dangerously close 
to bankruptcy. 

De Vries warned that the debt situa- 
tion is creating a “serious financial crisis.” 
So far, a patchwork of new loans from pri- 
vate banks and increased lending by ma- 





Monetary Fund has rescued Mexico, Bra- 
zil and other developing nations from de- 
| fault. Nonetheless, frightening risks re- 
main. If, for example, the price of oil were 
to drop rapidly, debt-laden oil-producing 
countries such as Mexico and Nigeria 
would face a financial crunch. Said 
Greenspan: “There might be a financial 
run on those countries. Lenders could pull 
their money out and blow a hole in the 
system.” De Vries suggested that existing 
international agencies like the World 
Bank may have to be restructured to give 
them the power to funnel money quickly 
to nations in danger of financial collapse. 
Such contingency plans will do noth- 
ing, of course, to cure the fundamental ills 
of the world economy. Said De Vries: “We 
cannot solve the enormous debt problem 
until there is a robust recovery in the ma- 
jor industrial countries.” The US., all 
TIME’s economists agreed, will have to 
| lead the way. —By Charles P. Alexander 
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Back from the Brink 


B razil has the dubious distinction of being the largest in- 
ternational debtor in the developing world; the country’s 
public institutions and private businesses owe an estimated 
$87 billion to foreign creditors, $67 billion of it to banks. As 
TIME’s Board of Economists met last week, some were fear- 
ful that the cash-strapped South American nation would de- 
fault, an event that could shatter the increasingly fragile in- 
ternational banking system. The possibility sent world 
financial leaders scrambling to prevent a crisis. 

Banks lend to Brazil, as to 
any borrower, out of confi- 
dence that they will be repaid. 
When that faith erodes, for | — 
whatever reason, some banks 
call loans as they come due or 
balk at granting new ones. 
Since Brazil, like other bor- 
rowers, is accustomed to “roll- 
ing over” its debt—lately it 
has been borrowing perhaps 
$1 billion a month for every 
$400 million it repays—any 
pulling back by lenders 
threatens to throw the nation into default. Last week that al- 
most happened. 

Brazil stumbled into its plight through the type of dooms- 
day scenario that now haunts the world financial communi- 
ty. The crunch began in September, when small- and medi- 
um-size banks in the U.S. and elsewhere refused to increase 
their Latin American loans in the wake of Mexico’s brush 
with bankruptcy. At the time, Brazil, like Mexico, was bor- 
rowing from well over 1,000 banks around the world. In Bra- 
zil’s case, the length of the list was largely a vote of confi- 
dence in the nation’s financial management, which was 
considered to be among the best in the world. But after Mexi- 
co had to be bailed out last August, bankers started worrying 
about Brazil. Referring to the problem of guilt by association, 
one U.S. Government official involved in overseeing the res- 
cue remarked: “When the cops raid the red-light district, 
even the nice girls get taken away.” 

For months the cash drain was kept quiet. But eventually 
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New York City office of Banco do Brasil on Fifth Avenue 


the lending banks began to pick up the whiff of desperation. 
Brazil dipped into its $5.5 billion reserve of U.S. dollars and 
even pledged its entire 2.5 million—oz. gold cache to secure 
credit. Then the government-controlled Banco do Brasil, 
which finances the nation’s international trade, began draw- 
ing down cash, estimated at nearly $2 billion, that it ordi- 
narily keeps on deposit with major international banks. 
When that was exhausted, the Brazilian bank was forced to 
turn to overnight borrowings to stay in business. 

Banco officials were soon telephoning around the world 
in a frantic search for funds. But even the banks that had 
stood by Brazil to protect their existing investments were 
. sonnuecra fearful of pouring more mon- 
ey into what now yawned be- 
fore them as a bottomless pit. 

The desperate bankers fi- 
nally turned to Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Paul 
Volcker on Dec. 7, a day be- 
fore he was scheduled to meet 
in Germany with the central 
bank chiefs of Britain, West 
Germany, France and Japan. 
The lenders’ plea: arrange a 
rescue package at the session. 
Volcker emerged believing 
that he had a commitment for $1.5 billion, but things quickly 
unraveled. “It was a game of poker to the end,” said one 
banker later. One player was Karl Otto Pohl, president of 
the German Bundesbank, who refused to chip in until Brazil 
first reached agreement on a $5.9 billion loan from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which oversees world finance. 
That commitment came last Wednesday. By week’s end the 
central bank chiefs were willing to provide $1.2 billion 
through the Bank for International Settlements, pending the 
outcome of talks in New York City’s Plaza Hotel this week 
between the Brazilians and some 50 bankers. 

The cash infusions should come as a vast relief to those 
bankers, who by the way, are being asked to fork over anoth- 
er $4 billion. Brazil’s largest private creditor, Citibank, al- 
ready has $5 billion at risk in Brazil, an enormous sum that is 
15% greater than the bank’s shareholder equity. But Citi- 
bank Chairman Walter Wriston told TIME last month that 
he remains confident. 
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Booms, Busts and Birth of a Rust Bowl 








: Ll was a year of shocks 
and surprises, and a 
time when the astonishing 
and the contradictory be- 
came almost routine. Not 
in almost half a century 
had the suffering US. 
economy gone through 
more wrenching changes 

in a shorter period than during 1982, a 

year when interest rates at long last 
| slumped but unemployment soared; when 
bankruptcies ballooned but the stock 
market roared; when recession spread 
across the economy like oil on a mud pud- 
dle but business boomed for a grow- 
ing list of high-tech games and prod- 
ucts for computer-crazed consumers. 
It was, in short, a year of mind-bog- 
gling contrasts. 

More than anything else, 1982 
was the year when the three-year-old 
inflation-fighting policy of Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, the 
nation’s top central banker, finally 
paid off, but only while exacting a 
painful economic toll in the process. 
Monthly rises in the Consumer Price 
Index flattened out and, though in- 
terest rates broke sharply at about 
midyear and kept falling, the con- 
tracting economy proved staggering- 
ly painful for businesses and individ- 
uals alike. At 10.8% of the labor 
force, unemployment reached the 
highest level since 1941, and business 
failures surged to more than 24,000, 
higher than in any year since 1932, 

Nowhere in the country was the 
misery of economic downturn more 
acute than in the factory towns of 
the nation’s industrial heartland. As 
consumers lost confidence in prom- 
ises of economic recovery, household 
spending stalled out, shaking the 
already depressed auto industry. In 
a slide since 1979, new-car sales 
skidded to a 21-year low of about 











For some, 1982 was a year to remember; for many more, a year to forget 


that stretches from Illinois across to west- 
ern New England took on the grim, 
ground-down demeanor of a half-century 
earlier, acquiring the glumly descriptive 
epithet of Rust Bowl. By December, the 
nation’s steelmakers were operating at 
less than 35% of capacity, the lowest rate 
since 1938, and at least one concern, the 
steelmaking division of Lukens, Inc. of 
Coatesville, Pa., planned virtually to close 
up for ten days over the Christmas and 
New Year's holidays, idling 2,600 em- 
ployees for lack of orders. 

In a desperate search for support and 
assistance, businessmen in such smoke- 
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5.7 million units, while unemploy- Out-of-work Viet Nam vet on Main Street, Cortland, N.Y. 





dustry’s 1.1 million-worker labor 
force. 

The unwillingness, and often even the 
actual inability, of businesses to expand 
their plants and production facilities in 
the face of shrinking demand sent shock 
waves out through virtually all of heavy 
manufacturing. International Harvester 
Co. of Chicago (1981 sales: $7 billion), al- 
ready deeply in debt to banks across the 
country because it borrowed to stay afloat 
as sales plummeted, teetered throughout 
the year on the brink of outright collapse, 
surviving on credits from reluctant bank- 
ers and suppliers. 

Hardest hit of all in the downturn 
were the nation’s producers of basic met- 
als such as steel and copper. As demand 
for metals lurched lower and _ layoffs 
swelled, the once pulsing industrial belt 








ment surged to 23% of the auto in- 4 relentless slog in search of better times to come. 


stack industries as automaking and stee/ 
turned to Washington, demanding curbs 
on imports of foreign-made goods to pre- 
serve American markets for American 
companies. Though the Reagan Adminis- 
tration remained publicly committed to 
free trade, as the year dragged on, protec- 
tionism began to creep slowly into the 
US.’s dealings with other nations on 
trade matters. 

Acting on complaints from American 
steelmakers, the Commerce Department 
issued a preliminary ruling in June hold- 
ing that foreign steel manufacturers, 
mostly in Western Europe but including 
Brazil and South Africa, had been win- 
ning American customers by unfairly sell- 
ing government-subsidized steel on the 
US. market. The ruling could have effec- 








tively blocked many of the offending com- 
panies from the US. altogether. In 
October the Administration, using the 
controversial ruling as a lever, won con- 
cessions from the foreign governments of | 
the producers involved. In the agreement, 
the overseas governments promised that 
they would limit their sales in the U.S. to 
less than 6% of the total market, a cut- 
back of 1% percentage points from then 
current levels. 

The robust rise of the dollar, which on 
average gained 11.4% against the world’s 
major currencies, added to the protection- 
ist pressures. As American exports be- 

se came more and more expensive and | 
therefore less and less competitive in 
foreign markets, fears of a record 
trade deficit mounted. A copious in- 
flux of foreign capital, some in flight 
from economic and political instabil- 
ity abroad and some attracted by the 
high real rates of return in the US., 
held the dollar up. As West Europe- 
an governments kept their own inter- 
est rates high in order to stem the 
outflow of capital, their economies 
worsened and their leaders began 
urging the U.S. to take stronger mea- 
sures to get interest rates down to tol- 
erable levels. For most of the year, 
these pleas were ignored. 





fter recession took hold around 

the world and global trade 
slumped, interest rates began at 
last to decline. Even so, many coun- 
tries found themselves increasingly 
strapped for dollars with which to pay 
their mountainous debts. Among the 
most surprising victims were a num- 
ber of oil-exporting nations: Mexico 
and Nigeria, to name two. Two years 
ago, the 13-nation OPEC oil cartel 
gloatingly held the world at ransom 
for crude oil at prices that eventually 
exceeded $40 per bbl. But the combi- 
nation of recession and conservation 
caused prices to weaken, and by year’s 
end the price of crude had dropped to 
$30 per bbl. and appeared to be head- 
ed even lower. Unbelievable as it would 
have seemed to most Americans two years 
earlier, OPEC’s survival as a cartel now ap- 
pears in doubt. 

Yet even as the world economy weak- 
ened, some businesses boomed as never 
before. Americans by the millions es- 
caped to the charms of E.T., a 3-ft.-tall 
space creature lost in suburbia. The movie 
of his odyssey, E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial, 
became by far the biggest smash in mo- 
tion picture history, bringing in $305 mil- 
lion at the box office by mid-December. 

On a more substantial note, 1982 was 
also the year in which Americans fell in 
love with computers and welcomed them 
into their homes. For years, number- 
crunching machines by such manufactur- 
ers as IBM and Digital Equipment Corp. | 
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Four U.S. Steel blast furnaces, aging and out of date, being dential in Youngstown, Ohio. 


had been familiar back-office fixtures of 
large corporations, and increasingly even 
medium-size firms. But during 1982, a 
whole new generation of down-size “per- 
sonal computers” began multiplying on 
the desks of small businesses as well as in 
homes and apartments of people across 
the country. Driven by rapidly declining 
prices and manufacturers’ efforts to make 
the machines “user friendly,” U.S. sales of 
the devices soared to $4.4 billion during 
the year, double the 1981 level 


{ n spite of the pervasive economic 
gloom, 1982 was a banner year for sav- 
ers and investors. Having suffered huge 


savings outflows in prior years as deposi- | 


tors withdrew their funds to chase after 
the high interest rates available from 
money-market mutual funds, commercial 
banks and savings and loan institutions 
were at last freed by regulators to offer 
federally insured free-market interest 
rates of their own to small savers. The re- 
sult: a breathless nationwide scramble by 
banks everywhere to exploit their new- 
found freedom and snatch depositors 
back from the money funds 

Nowhere did investors benefit more 
handsomely than on Wall Street. Abrupt- 
ly abandoning a costly seven-year strug- 
gle to break up AT&T, the world’s largest 
business corporation (1981 revenues: 
$58.2 billion), the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment agreed to a surprising out-of-court 
settlement in which Ma Bell pledged to 
divest itself of about 75% of its total assets 
in return for permission to compete freely 
in telecommunications and computer 
markets. The action directly affected 


some 3.2 million shareholders, who late | 


next year will receive, in addition to each 
ten shares of AT&T then held, one share 
of stock in each of seven new regional 
| telephone companies to be shed by Bell 
| beginning Jan. 1, 1984 
Though AT&T's share prices stayed 


steady during the year, other blue chips 
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performed spectacularly. Sensing in mid- 
August that the Federal Reserve Board 
was beginning to ease its tight-money pol- 
icy in an effort to stimulate growth in the 
economy and prevent the recession from 
turning into outright depression, investors 
surged into the market, sending the wide- 
ly watched Dow Jones average of 30 in- 
dustrial stocks on the most explosive up- 
ward ride in Wall Street history. By last 
week the Dow stood at 1012, a 30% climb 
from its summer low of 777. Bond prices 
also soared, with 30-year Treasuries 
climbing some 32% during the year. 
Meanwhile, the corporate takeover 
mania that had been gathering momen- 
tum on Wall Street since 1975 reached a 
new high, or low, in the month-long strug- 
gle by Bendix Corp., a Michigan-based 
auto-parts and aerospace manufacturer, 
first to take over, and ultimately to keep 
from being taken over by, Martin Mariet- 
ta Corp. of Bethesda, Md., another aero- 


=| million in additional debt taken on in its 


| and project development at Joseph E. 








| Airport and charged with conspiring to 


space concern. By the time the saga cli- | 


Joyous New York Stock Exchange floor traders celebrating the summer surge on Wall Street 





maxed in late September, at least two 
more corporate leviathans, United Tech- 
nologies Corp. of Hartford, Conn., and | 
Allied Corp. of Morristown, N.J., had en- 
tered the struggle. In the end, about $4 bil- 
lion had been spent, and Allied Corp., 
with 1981 sales of $6.4 billion, wound up 
acquiring Bendix, while Martin Marietta 
limped away burdened with almost $900 


desperate and ultimately successful fight 
to fend off Bendix. 

The Bendix/ Marietta merger fandan- 
go added fresh zest to the public’s fascina- 
tion with the ongoing adventures of Ben- 
dix’s chairman and chief executive 
officer, William Agee, and Mary Cun- 
ningham, formerly a Bendix officer and 
now a vice president of strategic planning 


Seagram & Sons. After the couple were 
married in June, she continued to be one 
of his chief business advisers. 

The oddest management stumble of 
the year came when John De Lorean, 57, 
the founder of the De Lorean Motor Co., 
sought to pioneer a whole new approach to 
raising cash for his struggling company. A 
flashy and brash self-promoter, De Lorean 
was nabbed by federal agents in the room 
of a hotel near Los Angeles International 





possess and distribute cocaine. At the time 
of his arrest, a portion of the first batch of 
cocaine (20 kilos) was in an open suitcase 
in the room. When De Lorean picked up 
one bag of cocaine, the undercover agents 
present in the room took him into custody. 
For the overwhelming majority of 
business people, of course, 1982 was a year 
of neither coke scams nor merger deals, 
but a relentless slog through a weak econ- 
omy in hopes of better times. With the 
economy sicker than at any other time in 
postwar history, and interest rates at last 
headed downward, although perhaps not 
as fast as many businessmen would like, 
the end of 1982 did at least bring one bit of 
reassurance: things were not likely to get 
very much worse before starting to get 
better. —By Christopher Byron 











A banner year for investors as easier money spark eda record- breaking market rise. 
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Low-Tech Teaching Blues 








umbers define the story of how poorly 

math and science are taught in US. 
high schools. Fewer than 240,000 US. 
high school students take any calculus at 
all, while at least 20 times as many teen- 
agers in the Soviet Union study the subject 
for two years. American youngsters take 
eight or nine years of basic arithmetic; in 
most European countries, the same mate- 
rial is covered in two-thirds the time. One- 
third of the math and science teachers in 
California high schools did not graduate 
with even a college minor in either subject. 

Last week a commission of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation met with 150 
administrators and teachers at the Fern- 
bank Science Center outside Atlanta to 
add up the implications of those doleful 
figures. “There is a crisis in precollege 





Director Edward Knapp, a phys- 
icist by training. “Our universi- 
ties are not getting enough ade- 
quately prepared persons to 
ensure our continued technologi- 
cal achievements.” 

More than 40 states reported 
a shortage of math and physics 
teachers last year. One reason: 
the 10% who pursue college math 
| or science degrees can easily bet- 
ter the typical teacher's $13,000 
starting salary by going into in- 
| dustry. The lack of young faculty 
replacements for math and sci- 
ence teachers is causing what 
some call an “age time bomb”; 
the average age of a science 








| Crisis in the math and science classrooms 


math and science education,” said N.S.F. | Los Angeles Teacher Jaime Escalante 





teacher in Minnesota was 34a de- 
cade ago and is 40 now. “In most 
school districts when math teachers retire, 
there is no money to hire another one,” ex- 
plains Elois Irvin, a high school math 
teacher in Richmond, Calif. “So they just 
send in the physical education teacher.” 
Tightened budgets also affect the pur- 
chase of up-to-date equipment and train- 
ing in up-to-date techniques. One result, 
according to University of Chicago Math- 
ematics Professor Izaak Wirszup, is “the 
drill and boredom of arithmetic taught by 
elementary school teachers not trained to 
teach modern mathematics.” In Japan 
and East Germany, by contrast, special- 
ized study in math begins in the sixth 
grade, as does study of biology and physics. 
Most American children still get only a 
year of biology in secondary school and 
few take any physics. Many U.S. high 
schools ask students to take only two years 
of math and one of science. Few students 
elect to go beyond the minimum. Says 
Harvard Microbiologist Roger Nichols, 
who is also director of the Boston Museum 
of Science: “Our third- and fourth-grade 











| companies, 


kids are natural little scientists, but after 
eighth grade, only 20% are still interested 
in math and science.” 


here are some noteworthy efforts to 

turn the interest back on. The N.S.F. 
conference last week took place at the site 
of one model program. Set in 145 rolling 
acres in Decatur, Ga., the Fernbank Sci- 
ence Center boasts a 65-acre nature for- 
est, a 500-seat planetarium, a collection of 
dinosaurs and a 36-in. reflector telescope 
that has been used to track Apollo space 
missions. Students from all over the sur- 
rounding DeKalb County school district 
use the facility. Each quarter, for exam- 
ple, 60 ninth-graders are bused in for a 
nine-week program in which they study 
math, physics, seismology, meteorology 
and chemistry for five hours a day. 

The Philadelphia Regional Introduc- 
tion for Minorities to Engineering 
(PRIME) is a collaborative program in- 
volving 33 engineering and technological 
14 universities and govern- 
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High school student observes light refraction with a laser at Fernbank _ 


Good programs are helping but do not amount to national reform. 
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ment agencies, and 1,800 students in Phil- 
adelphia and Camden schools. It has suc- 
ceeded in sending nearly two-thirds of its 
graduates on to math- or science-related 
college programs. In California, MESA 
(Mathematics, Engineering, Science 
Achievement), based at the Lawrence 
Hall of Science on the Berkeley campus, is 
also designed to encourage minority stu- 
dents with weekly study groups and sum- 
mer enrichment programs. So far, it has 
sent 90% of its students to college. 

Some MESA students in the classes of 
Jaime Escalante know that one teacher 
rather than grand programs can make the 
biggest difference. Escalante, 51, a Boliv- 
ian immigrant who arrived in the US. 
speaking no English, is chairman of the 
math department at Garfield High School 
in the east Los Angeles barrio. With his 
support, 18 students decided to take thead- 
vanced placement calculus test, given to 
only 2.7% of college-bound seniors by the 
Educational Testing Service. Drilling 
them two hours a day after school and as- 
signing four hours’ worth of problems for 
Escalante 
mounted a 35-week effort that 
paid off when all 18 passed. Esca- 
lante and his class had some un- 
wanted recognition, however, 
when the ETS questioned the re- 
sults for 14 of the students. Says 
ETS President Gregory Anrig: 
“The pattern was of similar an- 
swers, and they happened to be 
wrong answers.” When twelve of 
the students retook the test, they 
all passed again. The similarities 
were “very simple,” explained 
Escalante. “They had the same | 
teacher.” 

But while special teachers 
and special programs may reach 
the most talented and fortunate 
students, the US. is rapidly be- 
coming a high-tech society with low-tech 
education. Worried businesses have begun 
to share personnel and equipment with 
school systems, but such programs do not 
amount to national reform. As for the 
N.S.F,, it has had its precollege education 
budget cut from $80 million to $15 million 
by the Reagan Administration. At last 
week’s conference, N.S.F. Chief Knapp 
said that the Administration will continue 
to cut down programs aimed at students, 
but will soon begin supporting efforts to 
improve the competence and motivation 
of math and science teachers, Professor 
Wirszup hopes that it will not be too little, 
too late. “This Administration has given 
its fullest attention to the Soviet arms 
buildup,” he says. “But the Soviets also 
now have the manpower for a military-in- 
dustrial complex at a very high level. We 
need an education effort of mammoth pro- 
portions, for our economic survival and for 
our defense.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported 
by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Roger 
Witherspoon/Atlanta 
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SAAB. A PERFORMANCE CAR 


THAT'S RESPONSIBLE. 





As opposed to a perfor- 
mance car that performs. 

Or a responsible car that’s 
responsible. 

For Saab, single-minded- 
ness is no virtue. 

On the other hand, con- 
sider the value of double- 
mindedness: 

When you experience the 
goose bump-inducing acceler- 
ation of a Saab, you have 
room to share it with a wife 
and two kids and a year’s 
supply of groceries. 

When you fill up the tank, 
you can look forward to 
great gas mileage. (The most 
powerful Saab gets better 
fuel economy than that old 
mileage champ, the Volks- 
wagen Super Beetle!) 

You can look forward to it 
because the car you're driv- 
ing isn’t boring. It isn’t a 
mollycoddling compromise 
put together for a presenta- 
tion to the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Having thrown out those 
boasts, Saab would like to 
back off a little and admit the 
world hasn’t greeted it with 
unanimous accolades. 

Either-Or. 

Either you find the perfor- 
mance of a Saab exhilarating. 

Or the sociologist in you 
comes out and pronounces it 
excessive. 

Either you determine 
Saab’s steering to be a tight, 
responsive, unifying element 





between your hands and the 
wheels. 

Or you yearn for squishy 
power steering that tacitly 
says you're not really driving 
the car; you’re merely point- 
ing it. 

Either you look at this 
chart and say, “Pretty good 
numbers: 

Or you look the other 
way and declare yourself, 
“Not a numbers man? 


SAAB 900 5-SPEED APC TURBO 
0-60 MPH Acceleration* 10.0 seconds 
Stopping Distance from 
60 MPH* 160 feet 


. 25.7 cu. feet 


Trunk Space* 
Fuel-tank Capacity 
EPA Estimate 

EPA Highway Estimate 


16.6 gallons 
21) mpg * 
34 mpg** 





Either you assess the 
Saab Turbo’s Automatic 
Performance Control as an 
improvement on all other 
turbos, a true breakthrough 
that lets you go faster on 
less fuel. 

Or you look at it as just 
another piece of engineering 
esoterica. 

Either you consider 
Road & Track’ designation 
of Saab (“Sports Sedan for 
the Eighties”) as a carefully 
weighed judgment by a 
group of editors who have 
seen them all come and go 
over the years. 

Or you dismiss it as hype 
by a cult of car nuts. 

Either you apply every- 
thing you know about eco- 
nomics to the sticker and 
realize the perfect balance 


between price and value. 

Or you conclude it’s out- 
rageously expensive. Or too 
cheap to bear repeating at 
the country club. 

1983 SAAB PRICE** LIST 
9003-Door .... were 
9004-Door 
9008 3-Door 
9008 4-Door 
900 Turbo 3-Door 
900 Turbo 4-Door 
Automatic transmission $370 additional 7 

The car you need vs. 

the car you want. 

For every other car we 
can think of, those two con- 
cepts are also either-or. 

Either you opt for utility 
and practicality and economy 
and durability and have your 
needs satisfied. 

Or you go for performance 
and comfort and styling and 
have your wants satiated. 

Of course, it is our biased 
contention that the 1983 Saab 
is both the car you need and 
the car you want. 

If you test drive a Saab 
and love it, our guess is that 
it will be a love fully requited 
in the years ahead. 

If you test drive a Saab 
and you're not enthralled, all 
you'll be out is the time it 
takes to feel the acceleration, 
to luxuriate in the seats, and 
to learn what a real driving 
experience is. 

The guarantee is that you 
won't be indifferent. 





$10,750 
$1,050 
$13,550 
$13,950 
$16,510 
$16,910 





The most intelligent car ever built. 


+See box above for fuel economy specifications. *F rom July, 1982 Road & Track Magazine Road Test. ** Remember, use these figures for companion only, Mileage varies with 
speed, weather and trip length. Actual highway mileage will probably be less. +t Manufac turer's suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight charges or options 
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Rockies Menace 


Toxic waste at an arsenal 





n the outskirts of Denver, a store- 

house of potential death sprawls 
across 27 sq. mi. of rolling prairie. It is the 
site of the U.S. Army’s Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, which produced weapons and 
chemical agents until 1969. It now har- 
bors corroded canisters of mustard gas, le- 
thal phosphorus wastes from incendiary 
bombs, unexploded rockets and mortar 
shells embedded in a former firing range, 








millions of cubic yards of soil peppered 
with pesticides and an abandoned five- 
story production plant contaminated with 
nerve gas. Two vast man-made lagoons, 





TV as the New Fireplace 





A survey says it is just a backdrop to family life 


irst the good news for the 

television industry: Americans spend 
more than half of their leisure time in 
front of the TV set, an average of al- 
most three hours per person each day. 
Now the bad news: most people do not 
pay much attention to the tube, treating 
it like visual Muzak or a cozy fireplace 
for the family to gather round. Accord- 
ing to the authors of Where Does the 
Time Go?, a survey on leisure released 
last week by United Media Enterprises, 
television is “the new American 
hearth—a center for family activities, 
conversation and companionship.” 

The study, based on telephone inter- 
views with more than 1,000 randomly se- 
lected people in all 50 states, depicts 
American leisure as strikingly centered 
around the family and home. Only two of 
the top-ten spare-time pursuits, exercis- 
ing or jogging and spending an evening 
with a friend, are frequently conducted 
outside the home. Television is chiefly a 
backdrop for other family activities. Six 
out of ten polled said they seldom paid 
close attention to the TV set while it was 
on. Far from creating a generation of TV 
zombies, the tube showed almost no abili- 
ty to deflect Americans from other favor- 
ite pursuits around the house. Frequent 
adult watchers seem to be as home-cen- 
tered as those who watch very little TV. 
Avid TV viewers read to their children 
and engage in family chats, possibly be- 
cause the prime evening viewing hours 
coincide with time usually set aside for 
family activities. Concludes the report: 
“Television seems not to erode basic fam- 
ily and community concerns as much as it 
coexists with them.” 

Reading newspapers is the second 
most popular leisure activity, followed by 
listening to music at home, talking on the 











phone to friends and relatives, exercising, 
spending an evening talking with friends, 
reading books, practicing a hobby, gar- 
dening and poring over magazines. Hav- 
ing sex ranked only 14th on the list. The 
pollsters turned up surprisingly traditional 
attitudes. Most respondents said leisure 
had to be earned with work, and 62% said 
work should have a higher priority than 
leisure. Only 15% admitted going to a bar 
or nightclub once or twice a week. Seven 
out of ten said hardly any of their free time 
is wasted, and six of ten said excess time is 
best spent when it focuses on goals. Said 
Social Scientist John Pollock, who super- 
vised the study: “Our flinty Puritan heri- 
tage has its hooks in the present.” 
Among the other findings: 
> Two of ten adults, or about 33 million 
people, are lonely during their spare time. 
This group is more heavily male, older and 
less educated than the non-lonely. 
> Fathers whose wives work spend much 
more time with their children than fathers 
who are the sole breadwinners. 
> Only 54% of Americans engage in sexu- 
al activities at least once a week, and 22% 
say they never have sex. 
> Four of the top-ten free-time activities 
are related to the media: reading newspa- 
pers, books and magazines, and watching 
television. Three-quarters of parents en- 
courage their children to read newspapers. 
Although teen-agers and singles, not 
unexpectedly, are interested in excite- 
ment and challenges, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans are homebodies 
who need the company of other people. 
Eight out of ten say family activities are 
the most important use of spare time, and 
83% of parents say they get great satisfac- 
tion from their children. “More than any- 
thing.” says Pollock, “Americans are 
looking for companionship.” B 


once used as dump pits for toxic chemical 
and biological wastes, are the worst men- 
aces of all. Toxic wastes have leached out 
of both ponds, infecting the area’s ground 
water and killing crops. 

Since 1956 the Army has been wres- 

tling unsuccessfully with the problem of 
containing contamination at the installa- 
tion, which currently concentrates on the 
destruction of old weapons and poisonous 
materials. Early this month the Army 
conceded the magnitude of the problem 
and signed an agreement with the Colora- 
do department of health and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agen- 
cy to detoxify the area. - 
Said the arsenal’s com- 
mander, Lieut. Colonel 
Richard Smith: “Full- 
scale purification would 
rank as one of the big- 
gest cleanup jobs ever.” 

During the past six 
years, the Army has 
spent about $50 million 
in an attempt to tidy up 
the area. An accelerated 
evaporation process has 
shrunk the murky green 
liquid in one lagoon 
from 200 million gal. to 
55 million gal. The wa- 
ter, however, is still so 
polluted it occasionally kills birds. To 
scare them off, the Army in 1976 put 
flashing lights on barges and ringed the 
lake with Zong guns, which make siren 
and gunshot noises. It also built a giant 
barricade of bentonite slurry, 6,700 ft. 
long with a foundation 35 ft. deep, to help 
purify the water. But in the late 1970s two 
more contaminated underground water- 
ways were discovered, both of them pol- | 
luted by chemical agents. 

If the area is sanitized, Denver 
would like to use it to expand nearby 
Stapleton International Airport. But 
that may take a while. Congress has yet 
to appropriate money for the cleanup. 
Experts estimate that complete detoxifi- 

cation would cost a hefty $6 billion. 
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1.TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS— 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow 
U-HAUL designs and 





TOW DOLLIES FOR 
FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE CARS 
ALSO TOW BARS 





PACKING & LOADING SERVICE 
FREE ESTIMATES. 





manufa' es its own trucks - 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover We don't buy 
our vehicles for later resale 
to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 
youa 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 


PROFESSIONAL 
MOVING & PACKING AIDS 








cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS’ Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas — less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 
BECAUSE 

MOVING 

IS OUR 

BUSINESS 


“Except where Traffic Control Fees apply 


SELF-STORAGE ROOMS 
COAST TO COAST. 














- Introducing the 1983 
Plymouth Reliant K. 


Backed for 5 years, 
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Plymouth is making Made in America stand for value. 
Quality and durability are engineered into the 1983 Reliants. 
Result: the precision-assembled, lowest-priced 
six-passenger front-wheel drive car and wagon in America. 


Front-wheel drive Reliant 
is built by American workers 
using advanced technology. 

Plymouth designs Reliant through 
Computer Aided Design. This lets engi- 
neers see how a design will perform be 
fore its built. The result: front-wheel drive 
family cars with outstanding traction, high 
mileage and spacious passenger room 
Cars that are right for today. 

Computer Aided Testing lets engi- 
neers see how Reliant will stand up in years 
to come. Problems are spotted. Then elimi- 
nated before production 

Finally, Computer Aided Manufactur- 
ing insures accurate, reliable assembly. 

Example: Reliant has more than 3,000 
automated welds. The result is a tight, quiet, 
durable car. 

A new kind of American worker links 
the assembly line and the computer. He 
has more know-how. He's better motivated, 
with a say in how the car is built. And he 
knows his job depends on quality. 

Confidence in our quality enables 
Plymouth to back Reliant for 5 years or 
50,000 miles. 

Thats solid protection for your Made in 
America investment 


America’s lowest priced 
6-passenger front-wheel drive car 
adds more value. $6,748: 

Plymouth is making Reliant stand for 
value. ifs America's highest mileage 6 pas- 
senger car at 41 est. hwy. [29] EPA est. mpg.t 
And with 4-Whee! Power Brakes, Halogen 
Headlamps and Maintenance Free Bat- 
tery as added standard equipment this 
year, Reliant is equipped to retain high 
resale value. 

According to recent NADA Used Car 
Guides, the ‘81 and ‘82 Reliant coupes re- 
tain more of their original selling prices 
than similarly equipped Fairmonts and 
Citations. That's the American way to get- 
and keep - your money's worth 
Use EPA est. MPG 
Limited worronti 








Compare 
Plymouth Reliant 
to Chevy Citation. 

Acareful comparison will surprise you 
Not only does Reliant give you better 
mileage than Citation and carry 6 pas- 
sengers to Citation’s 5, but there are other 
differences that add up to money in your 
pocket. Example: Power Brakes on Citation 
are $100.00 extra, and Body Side Molding 
and Bumper Rub Strips are $105.00 extra. All 
those features are standard on the 1983 
Reliant 

$7,636* Reliant is 
America's lowest priced 
6-passenger wagon. 

And it’s also America’s highest 
milecge & passenger wagon with 41 est 
hwy. [28] EPA est. mpg.¢ Advanced front- 
whee! drive and radial tires give it out- 
standing traction in rain and snow. Rack 
and pinion steering makes it nimble, re 
sponsive, easy to park. Classic styling and 
more than generous cargo room make it 
the family favorite 

And with added galvanized steel in 
19983 plus a smoother ride, Reliant is the 
American way to get your money's worth in 
a wagon. And it’s the only one in America 
with 5 years/50,000 miles protection 


Reliant's 2.2 liter engine is 
the best quality engine 

Chrysler has ever produced. 

The spirited 2.2 liter overhead cam 
engine is the most thoroughly tested 
engine Chrysler has ever produced, and 
for 1983 its performance is improved 

You can expect higher mileage, 
greater torque and 11% more horsepower 
than last year. That extra power will come 
in handy on hills and highways. Chrysler 
engineers succeeded in all three im 
provements through Computer Aided 
Design, Computer Aided Testing and 
Computer Aided Manufacturing 








Plymouth protects your 
investment for 
5 years or 50,000 miles.* 

For 1983, Plymouth has confidence in its 
Made in America quality. The confidence 
to stand behind Reliant with a valuable 
plan that protects your investment. And 
you don’t pay anything extra for this 
protection 

Your engine, drivetrain and transmis- 
sion are protected for 5 years or 50,000 
miles 

And the entire outer body of Reliant is 
protected against rust-through for 5 years 
or 50,000 miles. See your dealer for details 

Ford doesn’t give you this valuable 
protection. GM doesn't. Only Plymouth 

Compare cars. Compare protection 
Anything less than 5/50 protection and 
you're not getting your money's worth 


Plymouth invites every American 
car buyer to compare 
Made in America value. 

For 1983, Plymouth has made im- 
provements in design, manufacturing, 
mileage, quality control and standard 
equipment levels. All to show you that 
Plymouth and American workers have the 
technology and the determination to 
compete with anybody. Anywhere 

You're selling yourself short if you don't 
see and test drive the 1983 Plymouth 
Reliant. If you can find a better car, buy it! 





your money's worth 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

















Books — 





A Critique and a Caricature 


THE NUCLEAR DELUSION by George F. Kennan; Pantheon; 208 pages; $13.95 
WITH ENOUGH SHOVELS by Robert Scheer; Random House; 285 pages; $14.95 








mericans have been living with the 

Bomb for more than 35 years, but not 
until 1982 did many begin reading about 
it. This year there are some 250 books 
about nuclear weaponry available, more 
than ten times as many as a decade ago. 
The Reagan Administration is largely re- 
sponsible for the sudden, widespread in- 
| terest. Frequent statements from senior 
| Officials that nuclear war may be not 
only thinkable but winnable have had al- 
most exactly the opposite of their intend- 
ed effect. Instead of rallying the nation 
to the cause of stronger defense, the Ad- 
ministration’s policy has attracted new 
voters for freeze resolutions 
and new readers of histories 
on how nuclear weapons 
came to be, and what would 
happen if they were fired in 
anger. 

George F. Kennan’s an- 
swer is that these deploy- 
ments have become such a 
dangerous fact of life because 
American leaders have too 
often failed to think realis- 
tically about their conse- 
quences. Even a “limited” 
nuclear conflict would, in 
his opinion, quickly lead to 
a transcendent catastrophe. 
“There is no issue at stake in 
our political relations with 
the Soviet Union ... which 
could conceivably be worth a 





of American Kremlinolo- 

gists. Therefore the vow to retaliate 
against Soviet aggression with the Ameri- 
can nuclear arsenal quite simply does not 
make sense to him. It is either a bluff or a 
suicide threat—in neither case a basis for 
sound policy. 

Kennan, now 78, will probably be best 
remembered by future historians for the 
1946 cable he wrote while a diplomat in 
Moscow, urging that the U.S. dedicate it- 
self to the containment of Soviet expan- 
sionism. He published a version of the ca- 
ble in Foreign Affairs under the 
| pseudonym “X.” He has spent much of 
his life since then criticizing the way in 
which eight successive Presidents have 
followed his advice. Significantly, he has 
not included that famous Long Telegram 
in this collection of past writings. Instead, 
he reprints a 1950 memorandum to Dean 
Acheson warning against putting much 
faith in nuclear weapons as instruments 
of policy. 

Kennan believes that American 
leaders have excessively “militarized” 
policy toward the U.SS.R. partly be- 
cause they have “dehumanized” their 








nuclear war,” writes the dean George F. Kennan 





Soviet counterparts. He views the Polit- 
buro as “a group of troubled men—el- 
derly men, for the most part—whose 
choices and possibilities are severely 
constrained.” They are driven by a 
paranoid, secretive and conspiratorial 
view of the world rather than by a 
master plan for its domination. He 
urges more and closer analysis of Soviet 
objectives and less preoccupation with 
Soviet capabilities. Despite the 


vast numbers of tanks and missiles in 
the Warsaw Pact, Kennan argues, the 
U.S.S.R. has “no intention” of attacking 
the countries of Western Europe pre- 
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Robert Scheer 


cisely because doing so would almost 
certainly trigger World War III and 
catastrophic destruction on all sides. For 
all their propensity to bully, the Soviets 
have, particularly in the past 15 years, 
been exceedingly cautious about risk- 
ing direct military confrontation with 


| NATO. 


evertheless the Kremlin has every in- 

tention, if possible, of neutralizing 
Western Europe and driving the Ameri- 
can military presence from the Conti- 
nent. Kennan is too sanguine about the 
extent to which Soviet power has been— 
and might be again—an effective instru- 
ment of intimidation. But he is quite right 
that strident, bellicose countermeasures 
have played into the hands of the Soviet 
propaganda and diplomatic campaign to 
split NATO. 

The demonization of the Soviet enemy 
and the militarization of the American re- 
sponse have reached their apotheosis in 
the Reagan Administration. It sometimes 
seems to Kennan that we are “already ina 


| state of undeclared war—an undeclared 















| credible answer to the question of what it 


war pursued in anticipation of an out- 
right one now regarded as inevitable.” 

That chilling conclusion seems only 
slightly overstated in the light of Robert 
Scheer’s interviews with Ronald Reagan, 
George Bush and some high officials of 
the Pentagon. Scheer, who works for the 
Los Angeles Times, is one of those re- 
porters who can get even the most experi- 
enced and cautious public officials to 
make the most unguarded and self- 
damaging disclosures, particularly when 
they are running for President. He got 
Jimmy Carter to confess lust in his heart | 
in 1976, in Playboy, no less. Scheer in- 
duced Reagan, whom he interviewed in 
1980, and others now in the Administra- | 
tion to talk with a degree of candor 
matched only by their imprudence and, 
sometimes, ignorance. 

The title of Scheer’s book, With 
_ Enough Shovels, derives from 
za particularly bizarre inter- 
{view with Thomas K. Jones, 
¢a Deputy Under Secretary of 
= Defense. Jones is an enthusi- 
“ast for civil defense and do-it- 
yourself bomb shelters. “Dig 
a hole, cover it with a couple 
of doors and then throw three 
feet of dirt on top,” he said. 
“It’s the dirt that does it... If | 
there are enough shovels to 
go around, everybody's going 
to make it.” 

With absurdities like 
that, Scheer has no trouble 
making his subjects sound 
like Dr. Strangelove. His 
thesis is that Reagan and 
his men have carried the U.S. 
across a threshold: after 
years of reliance on the doc- 
trine that nuclear weapons 
can deter the Soviets, the American Gov- 
ernment is now in the hands of those who 
believe in the far more dangerous notion 
that such weapons can be used to defeat 
and destroy the Soviet Union. 

Scheer’s book leaves the false impres- 
sion that never before have senior offi- 
cials sought to develop a “nuclear-war- 
fighting capability.” Since the dawn of 
the atomic age, and particularly since the 
mid-1960s, American strategists and po- 
litical leaders have had to ponder an ines- 
capable dilemma: unless the U.S. has a 











would do if deterrence fails, deterrence it- 
self is not credible. 

To be sure, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has badly mismanaged the presenta- 
tion of this paradox. It has talked far too 
often, too simplistically and too provoca- 
tively about nuclear war. It has pursued 
rearmament indiscriminately and disar- 
mament unconvincingly. Thus it has cre- 
ated a backlash against even legitimate 
efforts to strengthen U.S. defenses—and 
rendered itself vulnerable to caricatures 
like Scheer’s. —By Strobe Talbott 
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t’s still the same old story. The Lisbon plane always descends 

like a kid’s toy landing on the living-room rug. Stick-figure 
Nazis with animal faces (Strasser a wolf, his aide a fat little pig in 
glasses) come strutting off. That night at Rick’s they chorus Die 
Wacht am Rhein, the stein-swinging bully song that is the Nazis’ 
idea of a good time in a nightclub, The defiantly answering 
Marseillaise stirs the soul and raises its Pavlovian goose bumps 
for the 15th time. They still pronounce “exit visa” weirdly: “exit 
vee-zay.”” 

Casablanca is exactly 40 years old. It opened in New York in 
late fall, 1942. At the time, the real Germans were locked around 
Stalingrad, and the French scuttled their fleet in Toulon Harbor 
rather than surrender it to the Reich, In Hollywood's version, 
civilization was dressed in an off-white suit: Victor Laszlo, 
played by Paul Henreid. Henreid is still alive. So, for that matter, 
is Ronald Reagan, whom Jack Warner originally wanted for the 
part of Victor. (All wrong, too American, as 
wholesome as a quart of milk.) But Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman and Peter 
Lorre and Sydney Greenstreet and Claude 
Rains and Conrad Veidt are all dead. The 
movie they made has achieved a peculiar 
state of permanence. It has become 
something more than a classic. It is practical- 
ly embedded in the collective American 
unconscious. 

What accounts for the movie's enduring 
charm? Casablanca is, of course, a master- 
piece of casting. Not only the leads but the 
lesser players as well are perfect, each one a 
small, vivid miracle of type. Fetching up 
their names is an old game for the trivialist: Sam (Dooley Wil- 
son), the bartender Sascha (Leonid Kinskey), the waiter Carl 
(S.Z. Sakall), the jilted Yvonne (Madeleine LeBeau), the Bulgari- 
an couple (Joy Page and Helmut Dantine), the pickpocket (Curt 
Bois), the croupier (Marcel Dalio). 

More people know more lines from Casablanca, possibly, 
than from any other movie. They recite the best ones. They 
splash around in the sentimentality. They sing along in the way 
that Churchill used to rumble the lines of Hamlet from his seat in 
the audience at the Old Vic. They stooge around: imagine How- 
ard Cosell in the part of Rick Blaine and recite the lines in 
Cosellian cadence: “Of all the gin joints in all the towns in all the 
world, she walks into mine.” 

The movie is a procession of perfect moments. Its dialogue is 
an exquisite fusion of the hard-boiled and a shameless, high-cho- 
lesterol sentimentality. The lines inspire a laughing, capitulating 
kind of affection. One cherishes them: What waters? We're in the 
desert... I was misinformed ... Was that cannonfire? Or was it 
my heart pounding?. . . Kiss me! Kiss me as though it were the last 
time!... . Play it, Sam. Play As Time Goes By . . . / saved my first 
drink to have with you ... Round up the usual suspects... We'll 
always have Paris. It has inspired bits of business: Sydney Green- 
street bowing graciously to Ingrid Bergman in the Blue Parrot 
and then with brutal abstraction swatting a fly, which for the in- 
stant becomes the moral equivalent of any refugee in Casablan- 
ca. Or the alltime triumphant moment of literal-minded symbol- 
banging exposition: Claude Rains dropping the bottle of Vichy 
Water into a wastebasket and giving it a kick, the charming col- 
laborator virtuous at last. 

Casablanca is, among other things, a fable of citizenship and 
idealism, the duties of the private self in the dangerous public 
world. It is a thoroughly escapist myth about getting politically 
involved. Perhaps today the escapism overwhelms the idea of 
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commitment. Local TV stations run Casablanca on election 
nights, so that Americans can avoid watching news reports 
about their democracy in action. 

One can concoct mock-academic theories about Casablan- 
ca. One can lay the sweet thing down on a stainless-steel lab ta- 
ble and dissect it with instruments Freudian or anthropological. 
A doctoral thesis might be written on the astonishing consump- 
tion of alcohol and cigarettes in the movie. At that rate, everyone 
would have died of cirrhosis and lung cancer by V-E day. 

Another paper might examine Casablanca as the ultimate 
rationalization of, and sublimation of, adultery. One woman, two 
men. Woman has affair with man not her husband. But wait: it’s 
all right, she thought the husband was dead. And these are des- 
perate times, good and evil are clashing everywhere. A woman 
can get confused. 

It is poshlost, as the Russians say, an overheated lunge to- 
woviestanxews Ward the profound, to think of Casablanca in 
terms of deeper allegory. Still, it is hard to re- 
sist delving for Jungian archetypes, primal 
transactions of the kind that lurk in, say, the 
Oedipus story (Here's looking at you, Mom!). 
Much of Casablanca’s constituency is colle- 
giate anyway. Generations of Harvard stu- 
dents have wandered out of the Brattle The- 
ater in a state of sappy exaltation. The 
movie's audience is too large to be described 
as a cult, but the religious vibration in that 
word may be oddly right. 

Semioticians, who study the significance 
of signs and symbols, have discussed Casa- 
blanca as a myth of sacrifice. One can have 
fun with that. Consider it this way: America is the Promised 
Land, the place of safety and redemption. Rick Blaine has been 
cast out of America, for some original sin that is as obscure as the 
one that cost Adam and Eve their Eden. Rick flees to Europe, 
which is the fallen world where Evil (the Nazis, Satan) is loose. 
He meets and beds the widow of Idealism. Idealism (meaning 
Victor) is dead, or thought dead, but it rises from the grave. Rick, 
losing Ilsa, falls obliviously into despair and selfishness: “I stick 
my neck out for nobody.” He becomes an idiot in the original 
Greek sense of the word, meaning someone indifferent to his du- 
ties as a citizen. 


ick’s Café Americain is the state of the stateless. Rick sets 

himself up as a kind of chieftain or caliph in his isolated, 
autonomous, amoral fiefdom, where he rules absolutely. Victor 
and Rick are splintered aspects, it may be, of the same man. UI- 
timately, the ego rises above mere selfish despair and selfish de- 
sire. It is reborn in sacrifice and community: “It doesn’t take 
much to see that the problems of three little people don’t amount 
to a hill o’ beans in this crazy world.” Idealism and its bride as- 
cend into heaven on the Lisbon plane; Rick goes off in the fog 
with Louis, men without women, to do mortal work in this world 
for the higher cause. 

About Casablanca there clings a quality of lovely, urgent in- 
nocence. Those who cherish the movie may be nostalgic for mor- 
al clarity, for a war in which good and evil were obvious and 
choices tenable. They may be nostalgic for a long-lost connec- 
tion between the private conscience and the public world. Casa- 
blanca was released three years before the real moment of the 
fall of the modern world: 1945. That year, the side of good 
dropped nuclear bombs on cities full of civilians, and the world 
discovered Auschwitz. We have not yet developed the myths 
with which to explain such matters. —By Lance Morrow 
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Cinema 





‘Make ’Em Laugh! Make ’Em Pay! 





Four new comedies blighten up the Christmas movie season 


‘Tis the season to mint money. Hollywood 
traditionally saves its big comedies for 
Christmas and, almost invariably, fills its 
stockings with hits. In 1980, for example, a 
trio of holiday comedies—Stir Crazy, 9 to 5 
and Any Which Way You Can—earned 
their studios a happy $155 million. The ex- 
ception proves the rule: in 1981 Christmas 
movies were, for the most part, dour and 





demanding, and moviegoers responded by 
staying home with their new video games. 
This season moviemakers are playing by 
the old’ rules, with bantamweight farces 
and mellow romantic comedies that are 
luring sizable audiences to the local Cine- 
plex. The class comedy act is Tootsie, in 
which Dustin Hoffman winningly proves 
that an actor's life is a drag. But there are 
other new comedies aiming to answer the 
moguls’ prayer: that this Christmas will be 
business as usual. 








Best Friends Or: Theyre 
Playing Our Script. Richard 
(Burt Reynolds) and Paula 
(Goldie Hawn) are successful © 
screenwriters who play out the 
new Hollywood romance. Boy 
lives with Girl, Boy marries 
Girl, Boy loses Girl, Boy meets 
Girl and realizes that amity is 
as important to their relation- 
ship as ecstasy. As it happens, 
the film’s real-life writers, Val- 
erie Curtin and Barry (Diner) 
Levinson, are married. The 
picture is a skewed documen- 
tary about two professionals working 
hard to be both witty and romantic. This 
time they worked too hard. In an attempt, 
perhaps, to place a discreet distance be- 
tween confession and comedy, they al- 
lowed the tone of their script to become 
jarringly uneven. Barnard Hughes and 
Jessica Tandy, as Paula’s parents, are re- 
positories of senile pathos; Audra Lindley, 
as Richard’s mom, is a shtik figure—a 
garden-club gargoyle. 

Director Norman Jewison goes with 
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Bridges in Airplane i! 


| 
4 


the erratic flow. The film is airy romance 
One minute, slapstick the next and aggres- 
sively annoying the next, with sutures 
provided by background music that never 
lets the viewer discover a mood on his 
own. One can still savor the moments 
when Reynolds and Hawn dis- 
play their easy strengths: 
Burt's shrugged-off sexiness 
and decent vulnerability, Gol- 
die’s ditsy-pixie charm and 
daredevil comic timing. The 
two should remain among the 
audience's best friends, even if 
this picture may not make 
many new ones. 


Airplane Il: The Sequel. 
What is the memory span of 
moviegoers these days? Like 
Rockys Hand III, Airplane I 
is less a sequel than an instant 
remake. Same actors: Robert Hays and 
Julie Hagerty as the star-crossed-eyed 
lovers, and a supporting cast of TV stars 
with the chance to guy their small-screen 
images. Same situation: an airliner (well, 
this time a space shuttle) careers wildly 
off course. Even same gags: Hays’ termi- 
nally boring monologues, black men’s jive 
talk, Peter Graves’ penchant for talking 
dirty to little boys, Lloyd Bridges’ strike- 
breaking air traffic controller. 

The original Airplane! was an origi- 
nal, written and directed by three funny 
fellows who went on to greater folly and 
glory with the spoof TV show Police 
Squad! The sequel is written 
and directed by Ken Finkle- 
man, whose previous credit 
(make that debit) was Grease 2. 
He has injected a few droll 
jokes: an Iran Air airport bus 
disgorges three terrorists and 
some American hostages; a 
nurse takes her patient’s tem- 
perature with a long oil dip- 
stick. With its throwaway ref- 
erences to E.T, Ronald 
Reagan, TV anchormen and 
movies that have not even 
been released yet, Airplane I] 
might deserve a place in a time 
capsule of pop culture circa 1982. Pia Za- 
dora is already in there waiting. 


Trail of the Pink Panther. Peter Sellers 
died in July 1980. You'd think that 
would put an end to the profitable series 


| of Pink Panther farces in which Sellers 
| Starred as the dithery Inspector Clou- 


seau. But no. Writer-Director Blake Ed- 
wards has basted together seven “out- 
take” sequences with Sellers, scenes 
from other Pink Panther movies and 











some supporting footage from series reg- 
ulars to produce what may be the cine- 
ma’s first posthumous sequel. 

For half an hour or so the ploy works, 
as jerry-built narrative if not as inspired 
physical comedy. Then Clouseau’s plane 
is reported missing and an embarrassing 
elegy begins. “Men like Clouseau never 
die,” intones one mourner. “They're 
unique. They help us preserve our sense of 
humor.” Not, alas, when we are invited to 
genuflect at the coffin. Better to recall the 
lively Sellers-Clouseau: facing 
every indignity with stoic fatu- 
ity, bulldogging through the 
minefield of his own inepti- 
tude, working new variations 
on that preposterous French 
accent. What a shame we will 
never hear him say, “Eh Teh, 
pheune heume.” 


The Toy. If Dustin Hoffman 
can wear a dress to get his 
movie character an acting job, 
Richard Pryor can wear a 
dress in his job as a waitress. 








Pryor plays with Gleason in The Toy 


Pryor plays an underemployed journalist 
who, for $10,000, agrees to act as the 
baby-sitter—the human toy—of an insuf- 
ferable rich kid (Scott Schwartz). The rest 
of the plot can be divined by a daydream- 
ing nine-year-old. So can most of*the 
jokes: Pryor will spill hot soup in the lap of 
his tyrannical boss (Jackie Gleason); a 
stuffed dog will pee on Pryor’s foot; a car 
chase will end in the swimming pool. 
Producer Ray Stark and Screenwriter 
Carol Sobieski, the perpetrators of the film 
Annie, here switch the situation—a rich 
child brings a poor adult to his Xanadu 
home—but everyone still learns the mid- | 
dle-class verities. Even in his lamest mov- 
ies (The Toy is his third film this year), Pry- 
or is splendidly funny: whinnying in anger, 
tiptoeing down the hall like a naughty | 
child, updating Stepin Fetchit’s mumbly 
drawl, or even dispensing sentimental wis- 
dom. Pryor has said: “I'm better than my 
movies.” He is too modest, and not nearly 
discriminating enough in his choice of 
roles. Pryor makes a terrific Christmas 
present for any moviegoer. He just needs 
better wrapping. —By Richard Corliss 
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Cleansing the Mother Tongue 


Wanda updates Ralph on orgies, frigidity and one-night stands 


Wanda: | got in late, Ralph. What 
happened today on Search for Yesterday? 

Ralph: The usual, my sweet. Craig 
is still sowing his wild oats. Fenwick 
is wife swapping with Brent. Cybelle at- 
tended her first orgy, where she fornicat- 
ed with Brad, the recently rehabilitated 
pervert. 

Wanda: (Sigh) You really must do 
something about your language. 

Ralph: What's the matter? Is it too 
dirty? 

Wanda: Too old. We don’t use those 
kinds of words any more. To begin with, 
wife swapping is sexist. It implies that 


minorities and sexual variations, some of 
them involving sexual aids and sexual 
toys, and all of them indulged in by folks 
with alternate sexual preferences. Perver- 
sion is a nasty, judgmental word, that 
is likely to hurt the feelings of variants 
everywhere. 

Ralph: There’s no stopping progress, 
Wanda. Since there-aremo more perverts, 
I assume parents no longer have to worry 
about child molesters, but do you think 
they could keep a nonjudgmental eye out 
for pedophilic variants? 

Wanda: Don’t be smart, Ralph. And I 
want you to stop using the word promiscu- 











women are property. It was changed 
years ago to mate swapping, then to 
swinging. Now someone suggests we call 
it “expanding the circle of love.” That 
may be a bit much... 

Ralph: Not at all, dearest. Circle ex- 
pansion is fine with me. Where else did I 
go wrong? 

Wanda: Fornication. To anyone born 
after 1900 and not employed by the Aya- 
tullah Khomeini, it is known as premari- 
tal or nonmarital sex, and adultery is ex- 
tramarital sex, co-marital sex or just extra 
sex. Orgy is now simply group sex. Since 
you spent a year reading The Joy of Sex 
and More Joy, you may remember that 
Alex Comfort suggests we call orgies 
“sharing.” 

Ralph: 1 love that word, Wanda. It 
brings out the total selflessness of an eve- 
ning spent slaving over the needs of other 
people. 

Wanda: Not everyone shares your 
sexual values. 

Ralph: Certainly not promiscuous 
people, dearest. Give me more of your 
sexual euphemisms. What do we call per- 
| verts these days? 

Wanda: The last pervert died in 





1957, Ralph. Nowadays we have sexual | enhancement? 














ous. That's a male word for women who 
do what men have always done. 

Ralph: What's the modern term? 

Wanda: Sexual variety or casual 
sex. Helen Gurley Brown suggests that 
a woman who sleeps with two or more 
men in one week can simply be called 
“multifriended.” 

Ralph: You can never have toomany 
friends, Wanda. O.K. I'm beginning to get 
the hang of this. An affair is now a rela- 
tionship. In the ‘50s we lusted after loose 
girls and pushovers, but in the "80s men 
search for their sexual identities with lib- 
erated women. Homosexuals are gay, and 
tots who play doctor are engaged in sexu- 
al rehearsal play. My dirty books are por- 
nography, but yours are erotica. A woman 
who has never had an orgasm is not frigid 
or even nonorgasmic, but preorgasmic. 
Bluebeard, Catherine the Great and Er- 
roll Flynn were multifriended, but I am 
married and single-friended with a woe- 
fully constricted circle of love. How am I 
doing so far? 

Wanda: Is you, 
offensive. 

Ralph: Let's plod on, my love. What's 
modernspeak for masturbation? Self- 


Ralph. Totally 
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ii for this. 








Wanda: Self-help, self-pleasuring, 
automanipulation, the first step in the 
process of sexualization, self-remedy for 
orgasmic dysfunction. 

Ralph: And you don’t even have to 
dress for it! What about foreplay? 

Wanda: Out. It implies that what you 
males do is the main event. Foreplay is 
now genital pleasuring, sexual expres- 
siveness or a high stage of sensate-focus 
exercises. 

Ralph: \ suppose all this is done with a 
significant other in a primary meaningful 
relationship. 

Wanda: Not necessarily, stodgy one. 
It can be ina satellite relationship, or with 
a partner you have just met and may not 
encounter again. 

Ralph: You mean a one-night stand. 

Wanda: A shabby, reactionary term. 
Call it a brief encounter. Helen Gurley 
Brown suggests we label it an instant liai- 
son or a one-night friendship. 

Ralph: Not good enough, my pet. Hel- 
en is trying hard. But a successful euphe- 
mism should be poured into Latinate ver- 
biage for true obfuscation. How about a 
uninocturnal relationship? Or if it’s a 
noonie, call it a self-limiting quotidian 
encounter. 

Wanda: Ralph, I'm experiencing oral 

. desire-phase dysfunction. 

‘Ralph: What's that? 

Wanda: | don’t want to talk about it 
any more. 

Ralph: But we must, beloved. We 
must cleanse the mother tongue of pre- 
liberation pettifoggery. I assume that mis- 
tress, kept woman, bimbo and paramour 
are somehow offensive, but what about 
the term prostitute? 

Wanda: There’s no good word yet. 
Those in the business don’t seem to 
like it very much, so we tried working 
girl, which changed quickly to work- 
ing woman, but that’s the name of 
a magazine that appeals to female 
execulives. 

Ralph. Hmmm. I guess ladies of the 
evening won't do. How about strolling 
sexual facilitators? Or freelance orgas- 
metricians? 

Wanda: You are a difficult man, 
Ralph. 

Ralph: And one ever eager to learn, 
light of my life. Now let me recast to- 
day’s soapy occurrences on Search for 
Yesterday. Our friend Craig is expressing 
his sexual needs in a heartfelt but brief 
interpersonal exchange with a woman 
whose name he didn’t catch. Fenwick and 
Brent are having extra sex in multilateral 
interfamilial relationships with each oth- 
er’s spouses. Cybelle attended a sharing, 
where, amid an enormous pile of bodies, 
she encountered one belonging to Brad, 
the well-known variant, thus augmenting 
her sexual growth. Say good night, 
Wanda. 

Wanda: Ralph, I promise you'll pay 

—By John Leo 
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Medicine 





Mighty Mice 
Gene transfers create giants 


t was the sort of biological alchemy that 

abounds in science fiction. Take a trait 
from one species, genetically transfer it to 
another species, and voild/: a hybrid 
emerges that nature could never have pro- 
duced. In last week’s issue of the British 
journal Nature, scientists at four Ameri- 
can institutions announced that they had 
actually accomplished this remarkable, 
first-of-its-kind feat. A gene carrying the 
DNA code for growth hormone was taken 
from rats and incorporated into mouse 
embryos. The result: mice that grew to be 
nearly twice the normal size. The super- 
mice not only produced large quantities of 
rat growth hormone in their bodies, but in 
some cases even passed on this trait to a 
second generation of giant offspring. 

The experiment was the culmination 
of years of genetic tinkering by three bio- 
chemists: Richard Palmiter, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, and 
Ronald Evans and Neal Birnberg, of the 
Salk Institute in La Jolla, Calif. The gene 
they prepared for insertion into mice was 
a carefully crafted composite. It consisted 
of a rat growth-hormone gene plus part of 
a mouse gene. The mouse portion served 
as a switch to activate the rat gene. 

Copies of the composite gene were 
shipped to the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s School of Veterinary Medicine in 
Philadelphia, where they were inserted 
into 170 mouse embryos. The embryos 
were implanted into foster-mother mice, 
which produced litters last May. The 
yield was typical for such experiments; 21 
apparently normal baby rodents. 

The size achieved by each mouse was 
dependent on how many copies of the rat 
gene it happened, by chance, to have re- 
ceived. One mouse with 20 copies had 800 
times the normal level of growth hormone 
in its blood. It grew to be almost twice the 


Giant mouse with normal-size sibling 
The next step: enormous cattle. 











| size of litter mates that had no copies of 
| the rat gene. 

The implications of the experiment for 
medicine, agriculture and biological re- 
search are enormous. The most obvious ap- 
plication would be the creation of giant 
pigs, sheep and cattle, capable of yielding 
vast quantities of meat and milk. “If we can 
make bigger mice,” says Microbiologist 
Ralph Brinster, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, “we can make bigger cows.” 

The extraordinary levels of hormones 
produced by the giant mice also suggest 
the possibility of “genetic farming,” that 
is, using animals to produce large quanti- 
ties of medically useful substances. Genet- 
ic engineers have already reprogrammed 
simple organisms like bacteria and yeast 
to produce insulin and growth hormone, 
but these have not proved to be fertile 
ground for producing blood-clotting 
agents needed by hemophiliacs. Harvest- 
ing such substances from large animals 
could be more fruitful. 

Although the researchers are skepti- 
cal about any immediate medical applica- 
tions, there is little doubt that the new 
technique for gene transfer will shed some 
light on certain inherited disorders. “In a 
sense,” says Palmiter, “the big mice are 
models of pituitary giantism in humans.” 
It may also help scientists unravel the 
mysteries of how a fertilized egg becomes 
a living organism and how gene regula- 
tion goes awry in cancer. Concludes Brin- 
ster: “This study provides another system 
in which we can examine the regulation 
and control of genes, and that is one of the 
most important issues in biology.” ca 


Young Victims 
AIDS may be the villain 


t first the mysterious, deadly epidem- 
ic appeared to be confined to promis- 
cuous male homosexuals. Next, it was de- 
tected in heterosexual drug abusers, 
Haitians and hemophiliacs. Now there is 








*| good evidence that acquired immune defi- 


ciency syndrome, or AIDS, has spread to a 
fifth group: children. In Atlanta last week 
the Centers for Disease Control reported 
22 suspected cases of AIDS in children un- 
der five in New York, New Jersey and 
| California. The CDC is cautious about 
confirming the diagnoses, but at least four 
cases seem well documented. 

The reason for the uncertainty is that 
no one knows what causes AIDS, and there 
is no single laboratory test to certify its 
presence. AIDS usually begins with swollen 
glands, fever, loss of appetite and a run- 
down feeling. As the illness progresses, the 
immune system grows weaker, leaving the 
patient vulnerable to viruses, bacteria and 
other problems. Among the most perni- 
cious of these is Pneumocystis carinii pneu- 
monia (PCP), which has a 60% fatality 





| rate, and Kaposi's sarcoma, a rare skin 
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Oleske examines blood of affected children 





“Four have died, and Iam disheartened.” 


cancer that has stricken nearly 40% of 
AIDS victims, killing at least one-fifth of 
them. In the 17 months that the CDC has 
been tracking the epidemic, a total of 827 
cases of AIDS have been reported in 33 
states; 312 have ended in death. } 
The children who appear to have AIDS | 
are mainly the offspring of high-risk par- 
ents. Of the four best-studied patients, two 
had Haitian parents and two were chil- 
dren of intravenous drug abusers. One 
child’s mother appeared to have AIDS and 
died of PCP. This pattern provides strong 
support for the theory that AIDS is spread 
by an infectious agent. But, says Dr. Rich- 
ard O'Reilly, an immunologist at New 
York City’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, “whether it is transmitted 
by close association after birth or through 
the placenta, we do not know.” 
Additional support for the infectious- 
agent hypothesis comes from the growing 
number of patients who may have con- 
tracted AIDS from blood transfusions. 
Eight hemophiliacs and two _heart- 
transplant patients who received blood ap- 
pear to have been infected in this manner. 
In addition, a San Francisco infant who re- 
ceived multiple transfusions at birth devel- 
oped infections and other signs of AIDS. 
Some of the baby’s blood came from a do- 
nor who was later diagnosed as an AIDS vic- 
tim. As a result, blood-bank operators 
around the country are searching assidu- 
ously for a way to detect AIDS in blood. 
The growing evidence that a trans- 
missible agent may be involved bodes well 
for the eventual development of a vaccine 
for AIDS. Right now, however, there is not 
even a specific therapy. Says Pediatrician 
James Oleske of Newark, who has been 
treating eight of the children: “We are do- 
ing lots of things, but four have died. | am 
disheartened and frightened.” tt] 
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n Alabama, where Bear Bryant is next 

to godliness, for once it was left toa foot- 
ball coach to raise an outcry against him- 
self. “I'm going to alert the president of the 
university and anybody who wants to 
know,” Bryant said a month and a half 
ago, after Alabama’s second loss of the 
season in nine games, “that we need to 
make some changes, and we need to start 
at the top, and I'm at the top.” 
The Crimson Tide also lost the 
next week, and the week after 
that. One measure of Bryant’s 
place in college football is that 
he is the only coach alive who 
could lose three straight games 
without failing anyone but 
himself. One measure of the 
man is that last week he fired 
himself. 

Otherwise, measuring a 
bear is naturally delicate, espe- 
cially one as huge as this Bear. 
From his jug ears to his legend, 
in every way he is more than 
several sizes larger than stan- 
dard: 6 ft. 3% in., 210 Ibs., 322 
victories (more of those than 
anyone else); a farmer's son 
from Arkansas, a wrestler of 
carnival bears, “the other end” 
to Don Hutson at Alabama, the 


Not Your Average Bear 





After 38 seasons, Paul William Bryant retires from coaching 


After the Liberty Bowl on Dec. 29, when 
Alabama plays Illinois in Memphis, his 
322-85-17 record will be amended accord- 
ingly and closed. This year the Liberty 
Bow! will be a major event. 

“Sometimes,” says Bryant, “I wish 
they wouldn't keep records. You count 


| the games because it’s too hard to count 


the kids, the parents, the high school 





other coach to Adolph Rupp at Looking back, he cannot count the people who helped 











any black players on his team: “I don’t re- 
call it. I'd bet my life I never said it. Maybe 
I did. [don’t say anything that would come 
back to haunt me.” But it is alsoa matter of 
record that his players, black and white, 
speak of him lovingly. They never seem to 
outgrow their awe for him. 

As a coach he was unapologetically 
more imitator than innovator. Bryant did 
not outthink his opponents, he outworked 
them. “I’m just a plow hand from Arkan- 
sas,” he would say. “But I’ve learned over 
the years how to hold a team together 
How to lift some men up, how to calm 
down others, until finally they’ve got one 
heartbeat, together, a team.” 
Intriguingly, at the same time 
that he was cranking out regi- 
mented teams, he was turning 
out free-spirited individuals 
like Joe Namath and Ken Sta- 
bler. Both quarterbacks tossed 
passes to a serious, tough, reedy 
end named Ray Perkins, now 
41, who will be the head coach 
next year when Bryant will be 
only the athletic director. 

Though Perkins is sure to 
learn how it was in Green Bay 
for Phil Bengston, who re- 
placed Vince Lombardi, he is 
more inclined to consider Penn 
State’s Joe Paterno, and how 
seldom Paterno is compared to 
Rip Engle any more. Anyway, 
Perkins leaped from the New 
York Giants for the job of his 
dreams, while the New York 
opening accommodated the 





WEIL LEIFER 





A&M, the sage of Alabama, 


George Blanda, his quarterback at Ken- 
tucky 34 years ago, was the first to note the 
resemblance. “This must be what God 
looks like,”’ Blanda said. Bryant’s face is 
brown and as rutted as the erosion of a 
dried-up riverbed. Under his Henry Hig- 
gins hat, the fire in his eyes could burn a 
hole in a vault. The twinkle in them can 
melt a (recruit’s) mother’s heart. George 
Wallace always expressed lavish gratitude 
that Bryant never ran against him for 
Governor. 

In deciding to step down one year be- 
fore reaching the state’s mandatory re- 
tirement age of 70 (if the state could make 
that stick), Bryant was influenced by the 
recruits he had been losing in growing 
numbers, as more and more mothers 
sought to know exactly how long he 
would be around to smile on their sons. A 
year ago, perhaps the three leading pros- 
pects in the state of Alabama all chose 
Auburn, and one of them scored the 
touchdown that brought the Tigers their 
first victory over the Tide in ten years. 
| That 23-22 loss goes down on the ledger as 

the last regular-season game in Bryant's 
38 head-coaching years at Maryland, 
Kentucky, Texas A&M and Alabama. 
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Kentucky, the scourge of Texas Justa plow hand from Arkansas who learned to hold a team together. 


the supreme being of college football. | coaches, the preachers, everyone who has 


| touched every kid. Multiply a whole lot of 





years by a whole lot of people and you've 
got 300-and-some victories, and all of the 
bowls couldn’t hold all of the people who 
hold the record.” 

It is not hard to see why Bryant is a 
cherished man, but he is not a candidate 
for sainthood. “All of the other schools 
were doing it, so we did it too,” he openly 
confesses his Texas A&M recruiting sins, 
the usual ones involving cash and cars. 
While the infamous Junction, Texas, 
training camp of 1954 is a fond piece of 
his fable to some, Bryant is not proud of 
running 69 of 96 Aggie football players off 
the team. The brutal 110° F heat was not 
the only brutality. “It was terrible,” he 
says. “All my life, I've wondered if that 
was a mistake. I believe if I'd been one of 
the players, I'd have quit too.” 


omething else to wonder about: it is a 

matter of uncomfortable record that 
the first black player Bryant ever recruited 
is still playing football, Washington Red- 
skins Running Back Wilbur Jackson 
(class of °74). Three years ago, Bryant re- 
sponded feebly to a lingering charge that 
he had once talked aloud of never wanting 





fantasies of Bill Parcells, an as- 
sistant coach born a Giant fan 
in New Jersey. It seemed that everyone’s 
hopes were seen to, except the Bear's. 

The question of what he would do after 
football has stalked him for years, but he 
has never answered it very well. “Football 
is a profound infatuation to some men,” 
says another old coach, Sid Gillman, 71. 
“It means so much to you, your wife is jeal- 
ous.” Bryant’s wife of 47 years, Mary Har- 
mon, has generously shared him with his 
other love. Bryant has no passion for hob- 
bies. He swings a golf stick, but he swings it 
like a scythe. “I don’t know,” he says. 
“What is there to do on Saturday after- 
noons except be excited?” 

Woody Hayes, major college football's 
fourth winningest coach (238) after Pop 
Warner (313), Amos Alonzo Stagg (314) 
and Bryant, always had a set plan. “I in- 
tend to die at halftime of an Ohio State— 
Michigan game,” he used to say. Once he 
was asked, “What if Michigan is leading?” 
And Hayes began to boil. “Then I won't 
die,” he snapped. Of course, the old gener- 
al ended up slapping a kid four years ago, 
just like his hero Patton, and fading 
away. So there are worse ways to go out. 
Paul William Bryant just clicked off his 
projector and shut his playbook with quiet 
class. —By Tom Callahan 
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Home sweet Honda. 


‘The 1983 Accord Hatchback offers all the comforts of home. Plus 
a few more of its own. 

‘The Accord’s spacious interior and plush trim are wonderfully 
inviting. And once on the road, its excellent handling and roadability are 
proven at every turn. 

Quality Honda engineering features include front-wheel drive, 
4-wheel independent suspension and power-assisted self-adjusting venti- 
lated front disc brakes. Steel-belted radial tires,a maintenance reminder 
and electronic warning system all come standard. 

Anew 4- speed automatic transmission with variable-assist power 
steering is also available. It not only makes driving simpler, but offers 
improved automatic fuel economy as well: 

The Accord Hatchback can improve your personal economy, too. 
Because in spite of all it has to offer, this hatchback is still our lowest 
priced Accord. Which is one more reason so many people find it so nice 
to come home to. 
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highway mileage to be less, California mileage will be lower 
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We make it simple. 
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